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CHAPTER XII. 


A VILLAIN DETECTED. 





OBBO the hunch- 
back, sat with his 
arms upon atable, 
—and his facenow 
and then buried in 
, them, and now 
only the chin, ru- 
minating, as one 
might do who was 
| puzzliag over a 
knotty and diffi- 
cult thread of evi- 
dence. Now tak- 
ing up a thread 
here, now there, 
and striving to join each section rightly together. 
It was in the Widow Lenti’s humble abode, on the 
Numedi ; and the singular individual who seemed 
so isolated from his fellow beings by the mark 
which had been put upon him, was in his own 
humble apartment. Its furniture indicated a 
simple taste; no ornaments of any kind were 
visible ; and only a table, chair, and the bed on 
which he slept, indicated that the room was oc- 
cupied. He was muttering partly aloud ; and 
you would now and then detect the name of Bar- 
tolo, the steward, concerning whom the hunch- 
back was evidently thinking. “Too quick; I 
got him under the influence of the wine too 
quick ; if he had been more abstemious he would 
have revealed more.” This Gobbo said suffi- 
ciently loud to form a connected sentence and 
show the drift of his thoughts. 

“But,” continued the hunchback, still musing 
aloud, “ what he whispered to me is the greatest 
puzzle of all; that I cannot understand without 
further clue, nor surmise to what it can vossibly 
lead. It is strange that this matter should inte- 
rest me so, and puzzle me so too. I thought I 
had a clear head when need be, but this I cannot 
trace or follow. Never mind; my stratagem 
will probably succeed, and then more can easily 
be discovered.” 

And again the hunchback buried his face in 
his hands and mused in silence, until strange 
thoughts and purposes seemed to greatly excite 
him ; he rose from his seat and seemed fairly to 
forget for the time his lameness and deformity ; 
some strange spirit had possessed him,—for he 
talked most incoherently. ‘Fore heaven, ’tis 
strange that no such thought should before have 
struck me; ’twas blindness, wilful stupidity. I 
have light breaking upon my brain now, and I 
pray heaven to give me strength and fortitude to 
unravel this dark snare of deception and villany ; 
and if success crown my efforts, then need none, 
the halt, the lame, or the blind, ever again re- 
pine!” 

The hunchback had strange motives and re- 
markable incentives to urge him on to action, as 
the course of our story will show. Here in the 

Widow Lenti’s house he seemed solitary and 
alone, avoiding all intimate companionship, and 
yet at times showing himself eminently fitted to 
sustain the kindliest relations. He was moody, 
and inclined to privacy and lonely reflection ; but 
all that might be owing to the character he pre- 
sented ever to the thoughtless eye. 
sons can sustain even 


Few per- 
the slightest personal 
blemish without suffering some degree of morti- 
fication ; and it was not surprising that the hunch- 
back should therefore experience a natural re- 
serve and isolated feeling with regard to himself. 

Ag it regarded his real, intrinsic, undisguised 
character, as the Widow Lenti was wont to term 
it, she was most eloquent and open ‘in his praise, 
more especially touching his liberal charities and 
strict honesty in pecuniary matters. But all this 
was only known among the humble class of that 
section of Naples which bordered on the bay and 
in the immediate neighborhood of the Numedi. 
The police, for some reason or other, had more 
than once had their attention directed towards 
him, and more particularly when he frequented 
for a short time Bartolo’s lodge. 

But they could discover no actionable wrong 
in him. The part he took in the deliverance of 
Pedro Elmini was never laid to his charge, and 





harmless and inoffensive person, perhaps a little 
weak in mind, but still able to bear the part of a 
good citizen ; and therefore he remained perfectly 
undisturbed, by even the police themselves. 
At any rate, they did not interfere with him at 
all, and he appeared as usual day after day at 
the wine-shop and in the square of the Numedi. 
But let what might be the estimate in which oth- 
ers held him, one thing was certain: Gobbo 
himself cared little for these things, and moved 
along quite indifferent to them. 

To an acute observer there seemed always 
about him something a little under the rose, 
something that Gobbo was not prepared to re- 
veal; and yet the masses, those with whom he 
seemed entirely to associate, were not a people 
who would naturally observe this; it was only 
those who saw him casually, and who belonged to 
alittle more elevated class of the community 
than that which he represented, that would have 
been apt to notice this peculiarity of his charac- 


all were ready to bear testimony. 

The plot of our story renders it necessary for 
us to follow still the fortunes and conduct of the 
steward, Bartolo Tonti. Since his master, Count 
Colonna, had been warned not to trust him too 
far, he had been more watchful of his steward, 
and oftener held him to account for moneys 
placed in his hands for disbursement ; had him- 
self, as he could get opportunity, looked over the 
grounds, and somewhat to the domestic business 
heretofore entirely trusted to the sole control of 
the steward. Burtolo could not but observe this 
change in his master, and feared that some of 
his shortcomings in duty, or some of his dishon- 
est accounts, had been discovered by the count ; 
but he knew not how to defend himself, since 
no open charge against his honesty was made ; 
but that he was suspected was evident enough 
to himself. 

One afternoon, at this period of our story, 
Bartolo found himself summoned to his master’s 
presence, who calmly demanded of him an ac- 
count of his late disbursements in behalf of his 
lordship’s estate and domestic matters. Bartolo 
answered that he had not his book of current 
accounts with him, but, with his lordship’s per- 
mission, he would hasten to his lodge and pro- 
cure it, when he could lay the whole matter be- 
fore him. 

Gratified at this seeming promptness, the 
steward was permitted to go to his lodge for the 
purpose; but ere long he returned with honest 
surprise depicted on his face, mingled with mor- 
tification, declaring that the book was not to be 
found, nor had he the least idea what had be- 
come of it. Count Colonna did not know wheth- 
er to believe his servant or not. He already 
suspected him of dishonesty and treachery, and 
this circumstance was certainly not calculated 
to relieve his mind of such impressions ; but the 
steward was bidden to go and find his book at 
all hazards. 

To do him justice, this was no trick of Barto- 
lo’s ; he had indeed lost the book, which, honest 
or dishonest as the case might be, was yet kept 
in such a manner that he would not have hesi- 
tuted to show it to the count the moment he 
asked for it, could he find the same. Every 
nook and corner was hunted over, and rewards 
offered to the servants should any of them be 
able to find and return it—but all to no purpose. 
The book was lost, irrevocably gone ; at least, 
so it appeared. In this dilemma, Bartolo felt, 
that however guilty he might be, there was in 
this connection a circumstance operating severely 
against him, for which he was in no way to 
blame ; for he could not but see the expression 
upon his master’s countenance at the reception 
of the excuse. His search was equally unremit- 
ting and unavailing, until at last some one sug- 
gested that he should consult the magician, 
Mustapha Effendi. Any hope, however weak, 
of finding the book, was seized upon by Bartolo, 
who, though he had never visited the magician, 
had yet often heard of him, and at once resolved 
that there could at any rate be no harm in seek- 
ing information from him touching the matter ; 
and so he was shortly before the magician’s 
door. 





e was, as a general thing, looked upon asa 


The forms which have already been described 


ter. But that Gobbo had a large heart,one and | 


to the reader, were observed on this occasion, 
and the steward found himself face to face with 
the tall, commanding person of the magician, 
and surrounded by a conglomeration of articles 
that gave an effect as puzzling as it was striking. 
Quite confounded at all this, the steward stam- 
mered out something which was meant to explain 
his business there, but which was in fact quite 
unintelligible. He was, however, put compara- 
tively at his ease by the magician, who readily 
told him that he knew very well what business 
had brought him there, and, to the additional 
astonishment of Bartolo, he informed him that 
he was in search of his lost book of accounts. 

“Ah! I pray you, sir,” said Bartolo, excited 
with the hope, ‘“ can I by any power get my book 
again; can you restore it to me? My lord is 
very hard on me, and unless I recover it, he will 
not forgive me.” 

“There are many things ‘to be considered,” 
cautiously answered the magician. 

“I will pay you any fair sum—ten marks—to 
get it for me.” 

“Nay ; ’tis not for gold alone that these things 
may be done. Bethink you now, Bartolo, what 
wrong have you done that may be atoned ?” 

“T know not,” replied the steward, lowering 
his eyes. y 

“ Or, rather, yon knowso many that youknow 
not where to begin.” 

“ They told me you would give me informa- 
tion of this book if I would pay for it. I willdo 
so, but I have not come here to be catechised,”’ 
said Bartolo. 

“ While here, Bartolo, you are secure from the 
hands of the law, and your confessions here are 
strictly between ourselves; but confess you 
must !” 

“If Lam to be threatened, I will leave here at 
once.” aie 

“ And lose all chance of your pocket-book of 
accounts ?” 

“How know I that they can be produced 
here ?” 

“T will whisper one word to you,” said the 
magician, leaning forward and saying somethir 
in a low tone of voice in the steward’s ear. 

Whatever the magician had said, it acted like 
magic upon the steward, who now only sought 
to be put in possession of the book and a, certain 
memorandum which it contained, and which he 
had not before missed, probably being the sub- 
ject of which the magician had spoken to him. 
The air of assurance and confidence which had 
characterized the manner of the steward up to 
this time was now quite changed, and there was 
evidence that the book contained some matter of 
information, or a clue to some rascality, that Bar- 
tolo until now had not remembered. He be- 
sought the magician to give him the book and 
papers, as it was plainly evident that he had them 
in his possession. 

Mustapha Effendi, whatever his object might 
be, regarded the steward with a most scrutiniz- 
ing eye, and Bartolo quailed before his stern and 
steady gaze. 


ta 
1S 


He felt that the magician some- 
how had him in his power; he knew not why, 





but the master spirit of those eyes pierced his 
very soul, and seemed to reveal its hidden se- 
| erets. Thus he who but a moment before was 
| so confident and bold, now absolutely fell upon 
his knees, and tremblingly besought the strange 
man before him to give him his bookand papers, 
and permit him to depart upon the payment of 
any sum he possessed. 

“ Only guilt is thus cowardly, thus debased,” 
said the magician, secornfully, as he regarded the 
abject Bartolo at his feet. 
acted the part of the deceiver, and now it is well 


“Long have you 


that you should feel the bitter pangs of repent- 
You know, Bartolo Tonti, that the paper 
to which I have just referred is known in its sin- 


ance. 


gular story to but one living soul, yourself, until 
my eyes fell upon it. You know to whom that 
paper refers, know all its import, know where 
the treasures therein referved to are hidden,— 
hush! do not interrupt me by denying this; I 
know more than you may think I do. 


You are 
discovered in your secret; you can no longer 
| play the part in which you have so long been an 
actor. And yet you may be left to your own 
conscience for punishment, and not to the tender 
mercies of the law, provided—mark me, Bartolo, 
I am in earnest—provided you reveal to me at 
once such portions of the thread of this discov- 
ery as is yet not clearly defined in the paper of 
which I have spoken to you, Now pause for 
one moment, and then answer me ; will you con- 
fess ?” 

“T do not—have—I—” stammered the miser- 
able steward. 

“Pause but one instant in your decision, and 
I will not waste an hour on you, but will apply 
the sharp fangs of the law to draw from you the 
confession in public, which, if revealed here, will 
save your miserable life.” 

Even rats, those most miserable and timid of 
domestic plagues and animals, when “ cornered,” 
will fight. Bartolo lifted his eyes for a moment 





to those of the magician, and you might have 
read in them a strange conflict of emotions— 
fear, rage, pain, revenge. The man before him 
had evidently possessed himself of the great and 
fearful secret of the steward’s life; he was com- 
pletely in his power, even to the extent of his 
life ; safety only seemed to exist, in that mo- 
mentary glance of Bartolo’s eye, in that man’s 
death! A cold shudder seemed to shake the 
steward ; murder scemed written before his eyes 
upon the very walls, as of yore was written in 
letters of fire that fearful line at Belshazzar’s 
feast; his hand grasped the dagger that every 
Italian of that day bore in his bosom; gradually 
he gathered his feet beneath him, and, suddenly 
sprang upon the raised platform on whieh the 
magician stood, at the same time aiming a deadly 
blow at his heart! 

But the steward little knew the man whom he 
had thus attacked. The liability to personal at- 
tacks was one of the contingencies of the magi- 
cian’s business. He was fully aware of that; 
and his quick eye had detected the movement 
and purpose of Bartolo, who, as he landed upon 
the platform, received a blow upon his head that 
would almost have felled an ox, and sent him 
staggering and finally falling upon his back in 
the middle of the reception room. Here, as if 
by magic, there was instantly standing over him 
the person of Hassan, with the muzzle of a 
loaded pistol aimed at the steward’s head. The 
dagger was snatched from his feeble grasp, and 
he was too bewildered to clearly regain his con- 
sciousness for some moments, while tae intense. 
pain in his head from the blow he had received, 
caused a-dizzy nausea to possess and completely 
enervate his whole system. 

At a sign from his master, Hassan retired to 
the door and there stood with his weapon cocked 
for use, while’ the magician carclessly seated 
himself as though nought uncommon had oc- 
curred to break the usual routine of business in 
his calling., This strange procedure puzzled and 
still more amazed Bartolo, who now staggering 
forward to his former position, exclaimed : 

“There is no use in struggling. Iam at your 
mercy, and must submit.” 

“Tt would have been the wisest course at the 
outset,” was the answer. 

“Name the sum I shall pay you to give me up 
possession of those papers.” 

“Bartolo Tonti, money will not buy them. 
Watch yonder vase.” 

The steward turned his head as was indicated, 
and from beneath the flame in the iron vase 
there sprung up apparently a bronze wire, upon 
the end of which was poised a book. It was 
the steward’s account book. And at a sign 
from his master, Hassan brought this and handed 

it to Bartolo. 

“There is your book; that will relieve you 
from any trouble with the count ; but to me you 
must be responsible for tke contents of the paper 
it contained. I think we understand each other 
now, and you may draw nearer; seat yourself 
there.” As the magician spoke he pointed to a 
seat near to the platform where Bartolo previ- 
ously seated himself. Naturally, he was a cow- 
ard; and it was only in such a case of absolute 
and extraordinary emergency that he could have 
been induced to exhibit such a spirit as he had 
just done. The magician had completely con- 
quered him, and the steward again cowered be- 
neath his searching gaze. 

“You have led a strange and villanous ca- 
reer,” commenced the magician; “ a career of 
constant vice, because your life has been for a 
score of years or more one continued lie, a series 
of never failing acts of deceit. You have lived 

on the personification of a falsehood. You see 
that I know you thoroughly, do I not?” 

“T cannot gainsay it,” replied the abject and 
trembling steward. 

By the papers which were with that book, the 
humblest man in Naples could convict you of 
fraud. I do not propose to do this in the law ; 
but you must and shall confess to me the whole 
of this business. 
besides these, are there not ?”’ 


There are other papers, too, 


“ There are.”’ 

“In your possession ?”’ 

“ At my lodge.” 

I shall retain 
those I have now in my possession, and you 


“These must be produced. 


must bring me the rest.” 

“ T am in your power,” groaned Bartolo, “and 
will obey you.” 

“Then once more we fully understand each 
other. By these papers I learn that some trens- 
ure has been entrusted to your keeping, and the 
care of some person connected or interested in 
that property given in charge to you; that for 
some reason, not specified therein, this matter 
was to be kept a secret for a given period of 
time, after which, and contingent upon some an- 
ticipated event, the story was to be divulged to 
the Count Alban Colonna, and the funds placed 
in your hands for safe keeping were to be re- 








stored to their rightful inheritor, and to be ap- 





propriated for no other purpose. Do I state the 
business correctly thus far ?” 

“You do.” 

“ And you fally acknowledge that you received 
this double trust ?” ‘ 

“T did.” r 

“ Have you falfilled its purpose ?” 

“No.” “ 

“ But have kept all a secret, for yoar own pe- 
cuniary benefit ?” 

* “T cannot deny it,” said Bartolo, seeing that 
it was useless to do so. 

“ Now; Bartolo, you have my promise, that if 
you deal honestly with me, I will keep my word, 
and will not give you up to justice, that is, to 
legal justice. To the severe court of your own 
conscience you will have to account, and no 
power can relieve you from that; but to the law 
of Naples I will not denounce you, provided you 
keep good faith with me, answer my questions 
truly, and farnish me with the other portion of 
these papers of which we have spoken. Will 
you do this ?” 

“T will.” 

“Tf you think you can do otherwise and eseape 
the power of Mustapha Effendi, perhaps you 
had better satisfy yourself whether it is possible, 
for were you to deceive me and hide yourself in 
the deepest bowels of the earth, I could find you 
and bring you to justice and panishment.” 

“Indeed I will keep my word,” said the stew- 
ard, fairly trembling at the stern, deep tones of 
the magician’s voice, and cowering beneath the 
power of his remarkable eye. Indeed, as Mus- 
tapha Effendi spoke to him now, he was plainly 
in earnest, and his whole soul beamed from his 
festares. a 

“Years ago,” continued the magician, “there 
lived a boy with you, named Alphonse, did there 
not 1a lad of bright parts, a favorite at the 
ace, and the companion of the : 

“True,” answered Bartolo, briefly, and with- 
out raising his eyes. 

“For reasons which matter not, he was sent 
away from his home ?” 

“ He was.” 

“ Whither ?” 

“T know not.” 

“Do you mean to say that you know not 
where he was sent ?” 

“ He shipped for Constantinople, but where he 
went we never knew.” 


tolo ?’ 

“T did.” 

“ And he was the party referred to in the pa- 
pers we have spoken of ?” 

“ He was.” 

“ Very well ; we are getting on now very prop- 
erly,” said the magician, with an expression of 
satisfaction radiating his dark featmrss. “ Now, 
Bartolo, who was that boy ?” 

“T know not.” 

“Would you deceive me ?” 

“May the virgin bear me witness,” said Bar- 
tolo, earnestly, “I know not who that boy Al- 
phonse was any better than you do. Perhaps 
the other papers reveal this secret. Indeed, I 
have every reason to know that they do, but [ 
have never read, never even opened them, save 
those you now possess. Iam notentrusted with 
the boy’s story any further.’’ 

The magician regarded him closely as he 
spoke ; he studied the expression of his features, 
and seemed satisfied that he spoke truly. A 
pause followed his words, and Mastapha Eifendi 
seemed fora period to be musing to himself upon 
the subject before him, while the steward now 
seemed to regard him with a sort of mysterious 
awe. The scene was astrangeone. That dark 
Oriental-looking man, so mysteriously tall when 
he rose to his feet, so heavily bearded, so like a 
spirit of the night sitting there as in the light of 
a judge, while the miserably insignificant Bar- 





tolo, in comparison with the magician, sat on a 
| seat so nearly at the feet of the master spirit of 


the place, that he seemed, as he really was doing 
| in spirit, grovelling at his very feet. 


“ At what age was that boy entrusted to you?” 

“He was an infant, and he could hardly go 
alone.” 

“You had a wife at the time, had you not?” 

“T had, and a child abont the same age as the 
new comer. Our child was sent away from us 
for a period, and the new comer passed as our 
but 
Our true child died 


own. For a time this was our situation ; 
my wife sickened and died. 
not long after, and Alphonse, being thus left to 
my care, was seen and petted by my lady’s 
nurse, who brought him to the palace as a play 
mate for the count’s infant daughter, and thus I 
was at once relieved from all care and responsi- 
bility of him. Up to that time I believe I had 
been an honest and faithful servant to the Co- 
lonna family ; but now the spirit of evil tempted 
me. I was the only living person who held the 
secret entrusted to my keeping; it involved a 
princely fortune ; to me an amount of wealth I 
had hardly ever conceived of. The temptation 
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was too great. I buried the secret in my heart, 
heeded not my promises and duty, but turned 
the means entrusted to me into gold, and buricd 
that beneath the rocks of my lodge.” 

“T believe the truth is being revealed now,” 
said the magician. 

“T have reserved nothing, and shall gladly 
give you up the papers, if you will bat do justice 
in the matter,” continued Bartolo; “for this 
secret has so long weighed upon my soul that 
the idea of being relieved from it at almost any 
cost already lightens my heart.” As the steward 
said this he raised his eyes to the magician’s face, 
and, actuated by this first step towards a realizing 
sense of repentance and reform, he looked like a 
true man. The sinister and unsettled expression 
of his features was gone, and a calm manliness 
took its place. 

O, guilt and deceit, what hidcous painters art 
thou of the human face! It needs rivers of 
tears, poured from the wells of the repentant 
heart, to wash out your traces, and yet the first 
smile of the angel who leads the culprit back 
towards the paths of virtac and of truth will illu- 
mine, as on Bartolo’s face just now, the canvass 
that thou hast so much despoiled. 

This change was not unnoticed by the magi- 
cian, who was quick to argue good from it, and 
to improve for his own purpose, which seemed to 
be for justice. A gracious smile crossed his fea- 
tures, and he spoke in an altered tone to the 
steward. He bade him hold to his goodly pur- 
pose, and that he would aid him in bringing it to 
a proper issue; that the only tribunal before 
which he should be arraigned was that which 
ever sits within every man’s breast ; that he might 
still do justice, though he did it tardily ; might 
still keep his promise, and honestly perfect the 
trust that had been confided to him. 

Though Bartolo did not see how this could be, 
since he thought Alphonse might even now be 
dead, and at all events far beyond reach of his 
influence or search, still, what he had already 
heard and seen of Mustapha Effendi convinced 
him that he was fully able to carry ont what he 
proposed. The steward little thought that the 
young artist, Carlo Metassio, and that long lost 
boy who had been entrusted to his care, were one 
and the same person ; little thought that he was 
daily in the habit of passing and politely greet- 
ing the boy whom he had so scriously defrauded. 

With a few words of instruction from the ma- 
gician, Bartolo departed to meet Count Colonna 
and exhibit to him his lost account book; but 
first promising to come at once to Mustapha 
Effendi when he should send for him, and to 
bring the all-important papers with him relating 
to the secret which the steward had so long kept 
locked up in his own breast. In many respects 
a changed man, Bartolo thus turned towards the 


When Mustapha Effendi found himself once 
more alone, he buried his face in his hands, and 
seemed lost in inward thought. At last taking 
asmall package of papers from his bosom, he 
laid them on the table and perused them atten- 
tively. “It is yet quite dark and inscrutable to 
me, and yet I fancy that at times I have a dim 
glimmering of the truth in the distance. At all 
events, the grand object is attained, and the per- 
plexing, the most perplexing part of the business 
is solved. The possession of the remainder of 
the papers will unriddle the rest, and this Bartolo 
can now be trusted. I read that in his expressive 
face. What a strange story is all this. There 
are parts so hidden in mystery to me, that they 
completely involve the rest in darkness, though 
not in doubt; no, no, I doubt not; it were 
worse than heathenish to doubt any ‘longer. I 
feel the truth.” 

At this moment the silver gong sounded, and 
Hassan appeared, to know if his master would 
give audience. 

“To whom, good Hassan ?” 

“ Pedro Elmini, the fisherman.” 

“No, Hassan ; I have other matters on hand ; 
I cannot admit him.” 

The boy retired and gave his master’s answer ; 
but the fisherman was most persevering and 
anxious to see the magician, if but for a moment. 

“Words are useless,” said the boy. “ He 
never changes his purpose.” 

A few words of argument soon convinced Pe- 
dro that he but wasted time in his endeavor to 
see Mustapha Effendi after he had declined an 
audience, and so he reluctantly left the house, 
first bidding Hassan to make an appointment 
for him with his master for the following morn- 
ing, which the attendant promised to remember 
and to lay before the magician. 

As Pedro turned the corner of the street he 
was met by Gobbo the hunchback, and the two 
exchanged the usual greetings. 

“ Whither have you been, in this direction ?” 
asked the hunchback. 

“To Mustapha Effendi’s; but he could not 
see me.” 

“ Pedro ?” 

“ Well, Gobbo.” 

“Beware of that dark man who pretends to 
read men’s souls !”” 

“Why, surely he has been a friend to us, 
Gobbo, us of the Numedi,” 

“« Perhaps so, but there is too mnch of mystery 
about him forme. We judge of a man by the 
eompany he keeps, by those who call him friend.” 

“ ‘That’s true.” 

“ Well, now, there is Carlo Metassio, the art- 
ist, who has so long pretended to be one of us, 
and who has either played the traitor or has done 





that which leaves good grounds for suspicion 
arainst him; he is the friend of this Mustapha 
Eff. ndi; we have both of us heard him say as 
much. He belongs to the fraternity of the Nu- 
medi; and yet, as you yourself know, he passes 
a large portion of his time within the Colonna 
palace. Have we eyes, ard yet soe nothing 
strange in all this, brother ?” 


“ You speak well, Gobbo, and it was touching 
this very Carlo Metassio that I had come hither 
to-day. Our people suspect him of treachery, 
and it will not be saf: for him to appear among 


them again, I verily believe. ‘lhey bade me 
question the magician about him, and as we 
count Mustapha Effendi our f.i nd, we hoped to 
be well and justly advised of him who has the 
entree so s:rangely to the count’s palace and 





visit.”” 
“Do you not remember his interference in be- 


| half of the count and his daughter in the street 


attack upon his carriage ?”’ asked the hunchback. 

“ Of course.” 

“Tt is doubtless by that means he obtained 
entranee to the palace, and goes there to copy 
pictures in tho count’s gallery, for ’tis said to be 
a brilliant one.”’ 

“ Ay, but such intercourse will contaminate 
him for oir purpose. He must be either a 
traitor to them or to us. Do you sce, good 
Gobbo ?” 

“ You state the case fairly,” replied the hunch- 
back, musing. 

The intelligent reader, who beholds the same 
person in Carlo Metassio, Alphonse, and the 
student—he who had performed such feats of 
personal prowess before the walls of the Colonna 
palace—will at once understand the probable 
motive which had induced the lover of Nydia to 
assume these characters, especially as it regarded 
his fraternizing with the conspirators. Unable 
to take any open course in behalf of the palace, 
and for the protection of her who was dearer to 
him than life itself, Alphonse had only left him 
the course which he did so successfully pursue. 
If he had come before the count and volunteered 
his knowledge and services, he would have at 
once betrayed himself and defeated his darling 
purpose of continued intercourse with his dearly 
loved child. 

Resolved in these troubled times to be always 
near enough to protect if possible Nydia, under 
all circumstances, he had adopted the disguises in 
which we have seen him. The greatest risk and 
the most delicate part he had played, was that of 
connecting himself with the conspirators ; but he 
foresaw that so bitter was the feeling of the laz- 
zaroni against Nydia’s father, that, unless their 
plans were known and adroitly thwarted, all the 
power in Naples could not save the palace from 
pillage and its inhabitants from death or dishonor. 

It was not, therefore, at all surprising that 
Pedro Elmini and his friends, when they saw 
that the artist had virtually withdrawn from 
their meetings, and that he was constantly ob- 
served to visit the Colonna palace, should have 
their suspicion aroused concerning him. Believ- 
ing also in the true friendship of Mustapha Ef- 
fendi, it was not singular that they should seek 
of him, whom they considered so wise, and who 
appeared to know all things, knowledge and ad- 
vice concerning the young artist, more especially 
as Carlo Metassio was known to be on terms of 
intimacy with the magician, whose house, it will 
be remembered, the police found he had been 
seen to enter, more than once, and who sought 
of the magician information concerning him. 

Pedro Elmini and the hunchback were still 
talking together where they had met, and they 
had turned to separate, when Gobbo said : 

“Tam going up to take a glass of wine with 
Bartolo, the steward of the palace, and if I see 
this Carlo Metassio, I will cross-question him.” 

“Do, and let us know what he has to say for 
himself,” answered Pedro. 

“Trust to my discretion; and, in the mean 
time, tell our people at the Numedi they need 
not trouble themselves about the artist.” 

“ Stay, Gobbo, do you know him?” 

“TI ought to do so,” said the hunchback ; 
“why do you ask such a question ?” 

“Trne, you know you are yourself scarcely 
ever at our mee‘ings, and you know those are 
about the only times that Carlo Metossio joins 
us.” 

“Carlo Metassio and I perfectly understand 
each other,” replied Gobbo, as he waved his 
hand awkwardly to his companion, and limped 
away towards the Colonna palace. 

Pedro Elmini remained for some minutes 
looking after Gobbo, and musing half aloud, 
“Strange creature; at times so intelligent, at 
others so stupid; now so ready and now so ab- 
sent; one moment gentle as a child, at another 
more like a lion than a human being. Liberal 
without any one knowing from whence come the 
means, afraid of nothing, and knowing much. 
Well, well; but for that deformity, Gobbo, sav- 
ing some trifling peculiarities, might be a second 
Massaniello—would we had one to lead us on to 
victory.” 

Thus musing, Pedro, who was himself only 
wanting in a little cultivation to make a man of 
him in every sense of the word, hastened on 
towards the Numedi, where his companions who 
had sent him on this errand concerning the artist 
were impatiently awaiting his return and the 
story of his visit to Mustapha Effendi. He soon 
joined them ; and, though he reported his failure 
to see the magician, told them that Gobbo had 
gone to the Colonna palace to take a pipo with 
Bartolo the steward, and that he had promised, 
if possible, to see Carlo Metassio, and to ques- 
tion him shrewdly. The conspirators acknowl- 
edged that if Gobbo undertook the matter, there 
was no fvar that he could fail in it. 

In another chapter we must follow the hunch- 
back on his ¢rrand. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


Barrtoro Tontr returned to the count’s pres- 
ence with a much lighter heart than he had borne 
when he left the palace to seek the magician. 
There were two reasons for this: first, he had 
got his book, which would enable him to stand 
correctly before the count, and put to rest all sus- 
picions as to his dishonesty in that respect; and, 
moreover, he felt that Mustapha Effendi would 
be his friend in relieving his mind of the secret 
guilt whi-h he had so long carried in his breast 
in relation to the matter already explained. 
“ Strange,” thoug!it the steward, “ that this man 
should have had such power over mo. I seemed 
to actually feel his eyes when they rested on me, 
and I could no more have resisted his purpose 
itself. ‘Truly he is a magician; and yet,” he 
continued, “he is like to prove a good angel, 
afier all, to me. 


What a lightning spirit, eye 
and hand he has! Why, the blow he gave me 





would have broken a stone wall, and might have 


grounds. This, I say, was the object of this very 














than I could have resisted the decrees of fate | 


killed me, had not my body yielded so pliantly 
before it. He is a magician indeed.” 

Thus musing to himself, Bartolo sought his 
master, satisfied the count with regard to the 
matter of the accounts, frankly acknowledged 
how and where he had found the missing beok, 
a matter which seemed to fill Count Colonna 
with mach surprise and interest. 

“ And what did he make you pay, Bartolo, for 
this information ?” 

“Nothing, my lord; he bade me keep better 
company in future.” 

“ Strange !” 

“And gave me advice in other matters of a 
worthy character.” 

“This man passes all my powers of percep- 
tion ; I cannot read him.” 

“ He is a wonderful man, my lord,” said the 
steward, earnestly. 

The steward was soon after in his lodge, and, 
seated alone, he mused over the discovery of the 
great secret of his life. Closing the door care- 
fully behind him, he removed a secret panel of 
the wall, and, lighting a lamp, stepped inside the 
apartment thus disclosed to view, and immedi- 
ately disappeared within its dark recess. 

One who had looked in after Bartolo, as he 
descend.d a few steps to reach the bottom of the 
secret place, would have seen him holding his 
lamp carefully to several parchment tags which 
were attached to leather bags, and formed their 
labels of contents. After counting them care- 
fully, and regarding them in silence fora few 
moments, he said, “ Well; ’tis a great sum for 
a man like me to have so long carried upon his 
soul; a princely fortune, indeed—but I doubt 
much if that boy to whom it rightfully belongs 
can be found. There are many chances of his 
having lost his life by some strange adventure, 
or have been drowned in the sea; if he had been 
alive, I warrant me we should have heard of him 
ere this. “Well, I care not who has the gold, so 
that the glittering stuff be off my hands and 
conscience. I suppose it will go properly into 
the count’s coffers; well, that will be just. 
Strange that I should have been willing to suffer 
so much in order to possess that treasure, and 
yet I have never used a single mark of the 
same.” 

Thus the steward mused over the wealth that 
lay before him, the dull flicker of the lamp upon 
his features clothing them in all kinds of strange 
shadows and aspects. Bartolo did not stop in 
this cramped-up and damp place but a few mo- 
ments, and was more speedy in his return because 
he heard a knock at the door. Having first se- 
cured the secret panel, he assumed a cold, uncon- 
cerned air, and then opened the door. There 
stood Gobbo, the hunchback. At first a frown 
settled over the steward’s face, and an angry 
exclamation rose to his lips; but he seemed to 
master his feelings, while one of those cunning, 
sinister expressions crossed his face to which we 
have before alluded. The hunchback, on his 
part, was quite as usual; he seemed not to 
notice the significance of the steward’s face, and 
much as a matter of course walked in and seated 
himself in the lodge. For amoment the steward 
looked irresolute, and seemed weighing some 
matter in his mind touching the hunchback, as 
he glanced about the apartment, then, suddenly 
shutting him in, he locked the door and hurried 
away. 

“ Treachery, by this light!” exclaimed Gobbo, 
thrusting his hand into his bosom and drawing 
forth a pistol, he examined the priming. ‘ No, 
no, it will not do, the time has not yet come, and 
discovery, which would be sure to fellow, would 
defeat all my plans. No, no ;” and as the hunch- 
back said this he replaced the pistol within his 
bosom, and became self-possessed at once. “ Of 
what can he suspect me?” continued the hunch- 
back, musing. ‘That peculiar expression of 
countenance meant something, and his fastening 
the door and rushing away so abruptly was still 
more significant. ‘Ten to one he has gone after 
the police ; well, Gobbo does not fear them, cer- 
tainly, but then one don’t like to be exposed, so 
good Bartolo must be disappointed.” 

The hunchback was right. Bartolo had ever 
since his last visit suspected him of foul play. He 
could not fix upon any one act, but there was an 
undefined belief that he was playing him foul. 
He believed that Gobbo had got him intoxicated 
on purpose to practise some rascality upon him 
the last time they had met together, and he re- 
solved to have him arrested, at any rate. He 
had made up his mind to this immediately after 
that night of debauch; and the moment that 
Gobbo presented himself before the door, his 
resolve crossed his mind, and he adopted the 
means we have described to secure the hunch- 
back, and had now gone, as Gobbo suggested, 
after the police, in order to arrest him. 

Bartolo knew that the hunchback was no com- 
mon man to deal with ; he knew him to be cun- 
ning and strong and courageous; and, as he 
conducted a couple of officers to the palace and 
the door of his lodge, he bade them look well to 
themselves, for that the man whom they were to 
arrest, though deformed, was a very giant in 
strength, and that, unless they were most care- 
ful and watchful, he would escape them even 
after they should have secured his person. Thus 
warned, Bartelo and the two officers approached 
the door and stood ready to enter as the steward 
should open it. 

The door was carefully opened, and the officers 
first, and then Bartolo, entered, and carefully 
locked the door behind them. 
the hunchback ? 


But where was 
Nowhere to be found. There 
was an open window some half dozen feet or so 
from the ground ; possibly he might have escaped 
by that mode of egress; but if he had donc so, 
one thing was certain, he was still in the palace 
grounds, and doubtless within a few rods of 
where he must have reached the ground from the 
window. He could not pass the gates, for they 
were guarded, and Bartolo had warned the keep- 
ers to that effect when he first sought the police. 
In this state of affairs, the party hastened once 
more into the yard; but there was no hunchback 
there. Gobbo was certainly gone, no person 
even being in sight save Carlo Metassio, the 
young artist, who was just observed to be enter- 
ing the palace doors, and who had, as the steward 
explained tothe police, the entree of the grounds, 





by order of the count himself. Bartolo was as- 
tounded, and the police were not in the very best 
temper at this false alarm, and plainly intimated 
as much to the mortified steward. 

Let us follow-the young artist as he enters the 
palace, leaving Bartolo to his amazement, and 
we shall find Nydia already. awaiting him in the 
gallery. Fair creature! how her face glowed 
with love and beauty as her eyes rested on him 
she loved! There was no prudishness, no affec- 
tation, but, hastening to his side, she placed both 
her hands within his own, and “looked the love 
she could not speak.” Alphonse gazed upon 
her with love and pride ming'ed ; he had suffered 
too much, dared too much, hoped too much for 
her dear love, not to prize it at its true value 
now that he enjoyed it. Now he threw an arm 
about her delicate form, and, drawing her closer 
to his side, pressed his lips upon her fair, high 
forehead. Nydia loved him too dearly, confided 
in him too entirely and tenderly, to chide this 
affectionate token. He had entirely filled her 
heart from childhood, and in the eye of heaven 
she knew that she was as truly his as though the 
priest had joined them. All this realizing sense 
of affection and trust spoke from her glorious 
full eyes as they were turned upon Alphonse’s 
face. In all that fine and classic collection of 
paintings there was not one group that would 
compare with that formed by Nydia and Al- 
phonse. 
seized his pencil as he gazed upon them, so ad- 
mirably were they mated in form and feature. 

It would weary the reader to detail here the 
long and tender conversation that passed be- 
tween Nydia and Alphonse, as they thus met. 
It was but the repetition of cherished vows, so 
long held sacred by both. We might give here 
their words, but we could not express half their 
tenderness. We might record this answer or 
that, but could not convey the eloquence of ex- 
pression and love-fraught looks that accompanied 
them. The prophetic character of Alphonse’s 
feelings, which had so long foreboded ill, and 
which had caused such ashadow upon his spirits, 
seemed fur the while to have departed from him, 
and only sunshine glowed and warmed them 
then; and yet, though they had no warning 
sense of danger, it was near to them. There 
was trouble and danger at their very sides. 

All heedless, and if possible giving themselves 
up to a more than usual degree of abandon and 
thoughtlessness in their love, Alphonse still 
held the waist.of Nydia, and she sat happy and 
smiling by his side, when suddenly the gallery 
door opened, and Count Colonna stood before 
them! Words could not express his amaze- 
ment, nor did he attempt for some moments to 
speak. He knew Alphonse only as Carlo Me- 
tassio, the young artist who had served him so 
essentially when the violence of the mob had 
threatened his destruction. That an humble, 
unknown artist should presume to the least de- 
gree of intimacy with Nydia, the proud child of 
his house, the representative of a long line of 
princely names, was too preposterous for her 
father to think of for a moment, and he was too 
much amazed to speak or move for same mo- 
ments. Smothering his rage as best he might, 
his first instinct was that of personal violence 
upon the young artist, who however stood un- 
moved and calm before the father of her he 
loved, awaiting whatever should come. 

“Viper!” said the count, bitterly, and with 
stifled rage. 

“Call me what you will, Count Colonna, you 
are her father,” was the reply. 

“Tam confounded by this audacity ; I—I—” 

Thus hesitating in his rage and amazement, 
the count rushed from the gallery for his sword. 
Alphonse knew very well for what the father 
retired, and so, too, did Nydia, who begged and 
entreated him to fly from the palace, else there 
would be blood shed, and then they would indeed 
be forever separated. It was hard for Alphonse 
to fly; it was contrary to his nature to do so; 
and there was the flash of courage and manliness 
now burning on his cheek. He paused fora few 
moments, seemingly to weigh all the circum- 
stances of his situation, and then bidding Nydia 
farewell, resolved to leave the palace and at 
some more fitting time make himself known to 
her father. But the alarm has been given, and 
Bartolo, the steward, has been ordered not to let 
the artist pass out of the gate, Count Colonna 
being determined to be revenged upon him for 
his insolence. 

The count rushes back to the gallery with his 
sword drawn, and his anger only increased in 
intensity. Poor Nydia sits trembling and abash- 
ed just where Alphonse has left her, but the artist 
is gone. In vain does Count Colonna seek for 
him, rushing hither and thither ; he has forbidden 
his egress at the gate ; he must be somewhere in 
or about the palace; and still the enraged father 
seeks for him. Bartolo also secks for the culprit 
by his master’s orders, but all in vain. Gobbo, 
the hunchback, taking advantage of the confusion 
which now reigns about the palace, shows him- 
self and passes the steward unmolested, who is 
too much engaged in the count’s business relative 
to the artist, to heed his own minor business as 
it regarded the proposed arrest of the hunchback, 
and so Gobbo passes the well guarded gate un- 
challenged, and doubtless thanking his star that 
this confusion, whatever it was about, should 
have occurred so opportunely for him. 

Completely foiled in not finding the object of 
his rage, the count gives the strictest orders for 
a watch to be kept, and that he shall in no way 
be permitted to escape from the palace grounds, 
and that the moment he shall be found he be 
brought before him. But between Nydia and 
her father there was asony and pain, and gricf, 
and restraint. The poor child would gladly 
have thrown her arms about her father’s neck 
and confessed all, but she could not do so with- 
ont betraying Alphonse, and therefore there was 
but one course fur her to pursue—silence. She 
heard her father’s bitter rebuke, she heard his 
sorrowful reproaches, listened to his words of 
amazement and pride, but only answered with 
her tears. The count was still more annoyed by 
this course ; it was plain enough to him that the 
artist found a willing listener to the story of ten- 
derness which he had so summarily interrupted. 
Could it be possible that such was to be the last 


A painter would instinctively have’ 





of his noble house Were all his proud hopes 
and fond anticipations to be thus destroyed ? 

He asked Nydia this, after his reproaches 
had gradually subsided into sorrow, and his 
anger had spent its fury, but her sobs alone 
were his answer. She might have spoken out 
and told him that the poor artist, Carlo Me- 
tassio was none other than the dear playmate and 
companion of her childhood, Alphonse Tonti. 
She longed to do so, for it was very bitter to 
remain thus open to her father’s reproaches and 
not to offer one word of excuse for her seemingly 
inconsistent conduct. She did not wonder that 
her father looked upon it in this light, knowing 
no more than he did know as to who the artist 
really was; but her lips were sealed; time per- 
haps would reveal all, and cause her father to 
acquit her of such. apparent folly ; but time and 
not she must do so. It was the first time that 
parent had ever reproached her,cven in the sim- 
plest matter, and it was very, very hard for her 
to suffer his reflections in silence. 


Poor Nydia could only hasten to the solitude of 
her own apartment, and with an aching heart, 
sob herself to sleep upon a couch. In the 
meantime the count wandered up and down the 
broad floor of the picture gallery, weighing this 
subject in his mind. Surely fate is against me, 
he thought. Years ago Nydia lost her heart to 
a child of one of my menials, and now for- 
sooth, she loves this strolling artist. [had thought 
the girl possessed too much pride thus to lose 
herself. O, that heaven had blessed our house 
with a son, so that the name of Colonna should 
not thus ingloriously have perished. Musinggp 
this manner, he strode with uneasy step back 
and forth for a long period. 

He had bidden Bartolo, if the artist was found, 
to bring him to his presence in the gallery, and 
perhaps the hope of his being brought thither had 
kept the count thus chained, in some measure, to 
the place. Suddenly, in one of his turns as he 
walked thus, he paused before a portion of the 
artist’s utensils which Alphonse in his haste had 
left thers. Among other matters was a half un- 
rolled canvass with a portrait upon its surface. 
The count touched it with his foot and the paint- 
ing opened upon the floor, by chance in a good 
light. 

Count Colonna started, drew nearer, raised the 
canvass, placed it in a proper position, hastily 
turned to some other picture in the gallery, and 
then seemed puzzled and amazed at what was 
before him. “ It is a copy of yonder painting,” 
said the count, “acopy, and yet so like the 
original I could not have told them apart. By 
our lady, this is wonderful, and done doubtless 
by this miscreant. Fore heaven, but there is not 
such another artist in Naples. Strange, very 
strange, and I fancy there is more real likeness 
in this than in yonder one, done by the best artist 
Italy has known. Can this adventurer, this 
ungrateful hind, have donethis? It must be so. 
I saw in his picture of Nydia a talent, delicacy 
and taste that surprised me, but this—this is 
wonderful.” 

As the count thus spoke he stood lost in 
thought and contemplation before the noble por- 
trait which was one of the first pictures Alphonse 
had copied on receiving permission to visit the 
count’s gallery. 

As Nydia lay sleeping there upon her couch, 
with a pearly tear still lingering upon her cheek, 
like some wayward child that had cried itself to 
sleep, wearied of a summer’s afternoon, her old 
nurse came in and saw her thus. One of more 
delicacy of taste, more artistic culture, would 
have been struck by the poetic beauty of the 
girl as she was thus unconscious; an artist would 
have longed to paint her there. But the good 
old nurse was exercised only bysympathy. She 
saw that tear drop, and kneeling by her young 
mistress’s side, she tenderly kissed it away, so 
quietly, so gently, that the sleeper did not even 
stir at the interruption. Then retiring to an op- 
posite corner, and unloosing the heavy golden 
cross from her neck, the nurse placed it before 
her and kneeling there, prayed long and fervent- 
ly for tho peace and happiness of her dear young 
mistress. Her own mother could not have 
loved Nydia more tenderly than did this faithful 
retainer, born in the family service, .and ever 
attached to it. 

Scarcely had the nurse closed her prayer, when 
an under servant entered the room and by a sign 
bade her to fellow her to her lord’s room, who 
wanted her; a summons whieh the nurse at once 
obeyed, and soon found herself face to face with 
the count in his library. 

“ Nurse ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Where is your mistress ?” 

“ Sleeping in her room.” 

“ Have you seen a young artist who has been 
much here of late?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ Where?” 

“T have seen him come in at the palace and 
go out, and once I saw him in the gallery.” 

“No where else ?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“Do you know of any intimacy between 
Nydia and him ?” 

“Intimacy, my lord!” said the nurse, who it 
will be remembered knew who Alphonse was ; 
and now fearing that she should be led to be- 
tray him and Nydia, put on a most indignant air, 
as if to protect her young mistress’s honor. 

“ Yes, that is to say—or have you seen them 
much together ?”” stammered the count, really 
ashamed of the business he found himself en- 
gaged in, and feeling abashed before his own 
servant. 2 

“My lord, I never acted the spy upon your 
daughter!” 

The nurse’s position in the family was of such 
a nature that in such a cause as she now was ad- 
yocating, she felt strong, and did not hesitate to 
take bold ground, while her very resolution, and 
the peculiar character of the sulject, abashed 
the count. 

“ Well, well, good nurse, no matter now,” he 
replied, waving her away. 

Count Colonna had brought with him from 
the gallery the picturo which had co challenged 
his surprise and admiration, and he now sat con- 
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templating it from the position in which he had 
placed it. “This Carlo Metassio has genius, 
remarkable, wonderful genius, but genius is not 
blood, and the serf has dared to lift his eyes to 
the daughter of my house, to Nydia! Blind 
that I have been! he painted her portrait, that 
was so like her that I was astonished, but 
it was doubtless more true because love guid- 
ed the pencil, Week after week, nay, month 
after month, has he been daily with her, until 
he has won her inexperienced and thought- 
less heart. ©, would that this cup might 
have been spared me ; but regrets are too late 
now, and there remains only to remedy, as 
far as possible, the evil already done. This 
Carlo Metassio shall die, if he does not escape 
me by flight ; and yet the hand that could trace 
that picture, is one of true and poetic genius. 
I might give him up to the police, but that would 
be to publish my own shame. No, no, I must 
deal single handed with the fellow. He has 
wronged me.” 

At this moment Bartolo appeared to say that 
naught could be found of the artist, all the offices 
had been examined, and the grounds within the 
entire circuit of the palace walls had been care- 
fully and separately searched. 

“ This is very strange, Bartolo.” 

“ My lord, we are all amazed.” 

“No more of this business now, Bartolo,” he 
continued, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Shall I not report your desire to the police ?” 

“No. 1 do not wish them to take cognizance 
of it.” 

Thus saying, the count turned away from his 
servant, and as the steward left the apartment, 
he observed his master still gazing intently upon 
the picture which he had brought from the gal- 
lery, as though he expected the lips would move 
and the portrait would address him orally from 
the canvass. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SEALED PACKET. 


Tue steward of Count Colonna fully realized 
that he was now completely in the power of the 
magician, Mustapha Effendi, but yet felt amazed 
that he had been led thus to betray himself. At 
least he could not understand why he should have 
done so, scarcely realizing how many leading 
facts the magician was already possessed of when 
he began to question him. But with him the 
Rubicon was passed: there was no revoking 
what he had done, even had he desired to do so; 
but this did not appear to be the case, for, on the 
subsequent day to that of his visit, and the events 
related in the last chapter, he promptly re- 
sponded to the summons from the attendant of 
Mustapha Effendi, and repaired to his house at 
once with the packet of papers as he had before 
agreed to do. 

Bartolo found the magician awaiting him, and 
at once prepared to receive the documents, and 
his full confession. 

«If you speak truly and straightforward, a 
thousand marks shall be your reward,” said the 
magician. 

‘The steward bowed, for though he had not 
proposed to sell this information, still he had no 
objections to be paid for being honest, and 
straight forwardly indeed did he tell his story. 
This, Mustapha Effendi saw was necessary be-* 
fore he attempted to consult the papers. Pre- 
ferring to condense Bartolo’s story to giving it 
in his more detailed and desultory style, we shall 
tell its purport to the reader without the numer- 
ous interrogations which the magician from 
time to time addressed to the steward, as he 
proceeded. It is the key with which to unlock 
the plot of our story, and the reader will peruse 
it no less attentively than did the magician lis- 
ten to its recital. 

Some twenty-five years before the period at 
which our story has now arrived, Bartolo Tonti 
was valet to Alvardo Colonna, the brother of 
Count Alban Colonna, and whose romantic 
story the reader will remember was related to 
Nydia by her father, at the time of their return 
from Pompeii. Bartolo had been the body ser- 
vant of Alvardo for years, but when his master 
gave up his connection with the church, because 
of his love for the fair creature whom his medi- 
cal skill had rescued from the grave, and went 
abroad to distant lands, Bartolo was left behind, 
and hy Alvardo’s request was at once received 
into the service of his brother Alban, and ap- 
pointed, as we have seen, his steward. 

Bartolo knew nothing of the cause that car- 
ried his master abroad, or what had induced him 
to leave the sacred office which he had chosen— 
he made no confidant of his servant. Some few 
years rolled on, and Bartolo heard nothing of his 
old master, until one night he was awakened by 
his wife, who bade him hasten to the door of the 
lodge, where some one was knocking. This he 
at once did, and there entered the person of a 
man, with a child in his arms. 

This person, throwing off the partial disguise 
which he wore, discovered to the amazed Bar- 
tolo, his old master, Count Colonna’s brother 
Alvardo. He speedily explained matters to the 
steward, told him that the child must be adopt- 
ed by himself and wife as their own, and placed 
them both under fearful oaths not to reveal the 
truth to any one until the death of the Bishop of 
Naples, at whose decease a package was to be 
opened (the one in the possession of the magi- 
cian), which would contain full directions as to 
what should be further done for the child. 

In the mean time, Alvardo Colonna prescrib- 
ed the utmost secrecy as to his kaving appeared 
in the vicinity at all, as he had not yet made his 
arrival known to his brother, for reasons of his own. 
A handsome purse was given to Bartolo to de- 
fray all needed expenses for the boy, and he was 
minutely instructed as to the course he was to 
pursue in various contingencies. Securities and 
precious stones were also entrusted to the stew- 
ard, (as he had before confessed), and which the 
packet, that was not to be opened until the 
bishop’s death, would direct and control to its 
~ proper purpose. All this being fully and care- 
fully arranged, and the child recommended to 
the utmost gentleness and care of the steward’s 
wife, Alvardo Colonna appeared on the fullow- 





ing day at his brother’s table, after years of 
travel abroad. 

A few weeks passed, during which Alvardo 
visited the lodge, renewed his directions in the 
most careful manner, caressed the child, and left 
fresh instalments of money for its convenience. 
But Alvardo Colonna was ill, and this he was 
himself well aware of; he told his-old servant 
that he might at any moment be taken frem life, 
and bade him be faithful and true to his charge. 
Scarcely a month had passed after his return to 
his home, when suddenly, Alvardo Colonna was 
one day taken ill, and almost instantly breathed 
his last. It was very plain even to Bartolo, that 
the count’s brother would have made different 
and more proper. arrangements concerning the 
boy, but for his sudden decease. How Bartolo’s 
wife and own child died, the reader already knows, 
and that, feeling himself the sole possessor of 
this secret, and realizing the large sum of money 
that was entrusted to him, he was tempted, and 
became dishonest. 

“ You have told me all?’ asked the magician, 
as Bartolo closed his story. 

“AIL” 

“And this packet is the only remaining paper 
you possess concerning the matter?” 

“ It is all save the paper you already have.” 

“‘ Very well; now Bartolo, mine shall be the 
task to set this business right, and to carry out 
the object of the noble Alvardo Colonna, as ex- 
pressed in this packet.” 

Bartolo expressed a regret that the boy could 
not now be found, and when assured by Musta- 
pha Effendi that he was alive, and even known 
to him, the steward’s joy partook of such an 
honesty of expression, that there was no mistak- 
ing its true character, and any one who then ob- 
served him, could not have helped giving the 
man credit for a good heart after all. It was 
very evident that the magician noticed this, and 
he dismissed the steward kindly. 

No sooner, however, had Bartolo withdrawn, 
than the magician, rising from his divan, hur- 
riedly walked the room, at times quite agitated, 
now pausing, taking up the packet which the 
steward had brought, reading its superscription 
over and over again, then laying it aside again, 
resumed his troubled walk. Hassan marked his 
master’s mood, but disturbed him not, leaving 
Mustapha Effendi quite by himself and uninter- 
rupted. It was strange what should so move 
the magician ; why did he not open that packet 
in which he plainly evinced so much interest ? 
Was he, too, engaged in some secret put pose of 
crime which he hesitated to consummate? Was 
he about to injure some other party so seriously, 
as to cause his guilty intentions thus to move 
him before the act? The sequel of our story 
must show what were his motives. 

At last, sitting beside his table, the magician 
broke the waxen seal which bore the stamp upon 
it of the Colonna arms, and was soon lost in pe- 
rusing the contents of the long secreted docu- 
ment. The steward was honest now, for every 
line went to corroborate the story which he had 
told. Amazement sat on the brow of the magi- 
cian as he devoured the contents of the packet 
with eager eyes; nota line, not a word, nota 
letter of the precious manuscript escaped him. 
It was indeed the story in brief of Alvardo Co- 
lonna’s life. 

The reader will remember as it regarded the 
issue of Alvardo’s love for the beautiful girl 
whom he had saved, that Nydia’s father told 
her that they parted in Italy, and both sought in 
distant lands to forget their unhappy attachment 
—but Nydia’s father knew not that by a singular 
coincidence, these lovers had met once more 
abroad ; a fearful casualty had robbed her whom 
Alvardo loved, of both her parents. Heaven 
seemed to have thrown them thus opportunely 
together for the consummation of their mutual 
wish. They were married, lived happily togeth- 
er for a few years, and were blessed with a son, 
but the mother, whose health had been seriously 
impaired, soon faded and died. 

The father had been a devout Catholic; he 
was now a renegade priest, and under the ban of 
the church, whose bishop in his native city had 
vowed if he became married and had issue, that 
child he would curse, and decree all the evils of 
life to fall upon its devoted head. Alvardo 
dreaded this anathema; he was superstitious, 
and believed that such a curse had power to en- 
tail misery and pain upon his offspring forever. 
He therefore feared to return to Italy with his 
child, lest this threat should be carried into exe- 
cution ; but at last, having adopted a plan where- 
by to conceal his child from the bishop’s ven- 
geance, he carried it out, as we have seen, by 
causing Bartolo to adopt and take charge of it. 
Knowing from the return of his disease, that he 
might at any moment be taken from life, he ar- 
ranged as fully as possible against such a 
contingency. 

That he had peculiar reasons for not disclos- 
ing these matters to his brother was very appa- 
rent, but what they were did not appear in the 
papers now before the magician. The bishop 
long since dead, and the purport of the packet 
being clearly understood, it now only remained 
for Mustapha Effendi to make such disposal of 
the property which it willed to Alvardo’s son 
and heir, Alphonso Tonti, for such was our 
hero, cousin to the lovely Nydia. 

The secret of the noble bearing and _prince- 
like beauty of the boy who passed as the stew- 
ard’s son, was now explained ; at least the reader 
will understand it. That portrait to which the 
young artist was by some secret and irresistible 
influence so strongly attracted, and which his 
pencil had copied with such magic power, was 
the portrait of his father, Alvardo Colonna. In- 
stinct had guided the hand and eye that painted 
it. And was the long lost, disowned, unknown 
boy at last to be elevated to a noble rank and 
position? It seemed so; it was now in the ma- 
gician’s power to accomplish this. Would he 
be faithful to the young artist who had so long 
been ignorant of his true birth, or was there a 
sinister motive lurking under that peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance which played over the 
dark features of the magician? Had he deceiv- 
ed the steward, and was he about to deceive Al- 
phonse now, when honor and position were so 
nearly within his grasp? Such was hardly in 








accordance with the character which Mustapha 
Effendi bore. Hassan quietly watched his mas- 
ter’s expressive face, but said nothing. The boy 
was a pattern of patience and devotedness, and 
evidently loved the magician. 

Let us turn with the reader to the wine-shop 
on the Numedi; it is evening, or rather twilight, 
and much the same group are gathered about 
the door of the house as we have often seen col- 
lected there. Though thwarted in all their ef- 
forts against the Count Colonna, they still covet 
his life, and were now discussing in what man- 
ner they can be avenged ona house that has 
caused the common people of Naples so much 
of misery. Pedro Elmini is eloquent in his de- 
nunciations, and chdlbogry fishermen listen 
eagerly to his words,—others join the conversa- 
tion, and the party becomes heated, and much 
excited. 

There sits Gobbo, the hunehback, quictly 
smoking and sipping his small bottle of wine. 
No one from his manner would have thought 
him at all interested in what was passing; he 
ostensibly was quite lost in the contemplation of 
the smoke from his pipe, and yet a keen observer 
would have detected the same restless activity of 
the eyes which we have before referred to, the 
same keenness hidden beneath that assumed in- 
difference. The fact was, the hunchback was 
watching and listening both, and not a word nor 
gesture escaped him, among that miscellaneous 
assemblage. 

“ Let us consult Gobbo,” said Pedro Elmini, 
after a hot discussion with his companions ; 
“he’s asleep now, but will wake up readily.” 

“Halloa, Gobbo,” said one of the throng, 
“come, move thy wine and pipe hither.” 

“What now, brother?” said the hunchback, 
apparently arousing himself. 

“We have a dispute here; come and decide 
the matter for us.” 

“ I know nothing of the matter,” said Gobbo, 
indifferently. 

“Nay, but the parties have 
the case to you.” 

Thus appealed to and urged, Gobbo drew 
himself nearer the group, and after listening to 
the cause of dispute, said : 

“You know very well that I have always 
counselled against this insane idea that the 
Count Colonna was to be made to atone for all 
the ills that we commoners are made to suffer. 
True, he is one of the officers of the govern- 
ment, but he does not constitute the entire gov- 
ernment. He doubtless acts in accordance with 
his convictions. You have already paid but too 
dearly for the indiscretion that has guided you 
in the matter. Why not learn by experience, 
and recollect that if the Count Colonna’ be re- 
moved, you still have the same troubles and 
annoyances to contend with as before ?” 

The group of disputants looked at each other, 
as much as to say, “ the hunchback speaks truly, 
7 reasonably.” 

‘Be assured,” continued Gobbo, “that to 
effect the reform you desire, it is not requisite 
that you attack or molest any one individual, but 
rather seek by gaining intelligence, and reason- 
ing against an objectionable principle or law, to 
effect its reform. Brute force will be’ met by 
brute force, but let our rulers see that they have 
reasonable men to contend with, and they will 
treat us as reasonable beings. This is my coun- 
sel, brethren. I would as soon seta torch to my 
own dwelling, as again attack the Colonna 
palace.” 

The hunchback spoke well and wisely, and the 
crowd who had gathered about him listened with 
respect and confidence ; and if for no longer 
period, he at least defeated the proposal then 
under consideration of an immediate effort to 
take the life of the Count Cuolonna by some 
means. The assassin’s steel was the favorite 
mode that had been discussed, though there were 
some even mad enough to coolly propose another 
open attack upon the palace walls. 

It was very plain that the Numedi had come 
to be altogether too notorious a place of resort 
fur the discontented and dangerous portion of 
the lazzaroni, and for this reason the police had 
lately been instructed to keep a sharp lookout 
over those who resorted hither, and at the pres- 
ent moment, while Gobbo was addressing his 
companions, after being appealed to as we have 
seen, the police were hard by, and were watching 
the group suspiciously. As the hunchback ceas- 
ed speaking, a lad dressed in a fisher’s dress 
came quietly to his side and whispered some- 
thing into his ear that changed the whole aspect 
of Gobbo’s face, and caused a quick movement, 
as if to prepare for some object that involved a 
change of position. The lad who had spoken 
to him disappeared as suddenly as he had ap- 
peared, and was the same boy who had once 
before on a similar occasion warned the hunch- 
back of the approach of the officers of the police. 
He was a prompt, quick lad, and but for his fish- 
eyman’s dress, might have been mistaken for 
Hassan, the faithful attendant of Mustapha 
Effendi, the magician. 


appealed, and left 


Gobbo now kept his eyes fixed upon a certain 
quarter, from whence he evidently expected ‘the 
police, and remembering, no doubt, that they 
had so lately attempted to arrest him at Bartolo 
Tonti’s lodge at the Colonna palace, he presum- 
ed if they were disposed to make any prisoners, 
and this must of courst be their object, he would 
be one of the first to be taken. But a few mo- 
ments transpired afier the boy’s warning, before 
the hunchback, seeing a party of the police ap- 
proaching, quietly slipped away and entered the 
house of the Widow Lenti, hard by. 

He was instantly pursued, however, but hav- 
ing fastened the door after him, there occurred 
some delay before an entrance could be etfected. 
When this was done, every nook and corner was 
carcfully searched, the house from top to bottom 
was thoroughly ransacked, the widow was ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned, again and again, 
but no Gobbo was to be found. How it was, no 
one could say, but that the hunchback had es- 
caped them was certain. 

Enraged beyond measure at the escape of their 
intended victim, the police threatened the Widow 
Lenti with an immediate arrest unless she at 
once discovered to them the hiding-place of the 
hunchback; but she, poor frightened, innocent 





creature, knew no better than they where Gobbo 
had secreted himself, and told them so, but they 
believed her not, and proceeded to take possess- 
ion of her goods, prepuratory to conducting the 
widow herself to a place of confinement. These 
were, however, but under officers of the police, 
and they had not proceeded to any extreme 
measure, before an order came from their chief 
at head quarters that they should in no way dis- 
turb the Widow Lenti. Amazed at this, first at 
the promptness with which the information of 
their doings had reached the chief, and then that 
he should have taken any trouble at all to protect 
this woman, the officers obeyed the order. 

“Who is this Widow Lenti, that our chief 
should care for her?” asked one. 

“I know not, but one thing I would like, and 
that is to get hold of this Gobbo, as he is called. 
He’s a dangerous fellow, and they tell some 
strange stories about him. I believe this woman 
could give him up, now.” 

“It cannot be helped, we must obey orders,” 
answered the other. 

In their pursuit of the hunchback, the police 
had permitted the other suspicious persons of 
the group with whom he had been engaged to 
escape them entirely ; and now, when they again 
appeared on the Numedi, they found it quite de- 
serted, and their descent upon the place a fuil- 
ure, and making the best of their way back to 
their station house, the officers continued to dis- 
cuss the oddity of their chief's protecting the 
Widow Lenti. 

The progress of our story will explain this 
matter to the reader, to whom it may at this 
stage also seem singular that the chief should 
have interfered so promptly in behalf of one of 
the lazzaroni. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE END. 


Ow the day following that of the occurrences 
detailed in the last chapter, there appeared be- 
fore the palace of Count Colonna, the person 
of one, who, although a stranger to the ste ward 
and his people, yet, from the high degree of re- 
spectability of his appearance, and the courteous 
inquiry which he made for their master, was at 
once conducted to the audience hall. The new 
comer wore the plain but rich costume of an 
Italian gentleman, and though his features were 
those of one who could not have seen more than 


twenty-five or six years, yet there was a calm,” 


well-bred dignity and ease about him which 
showed a large experience of the world and mach 
travel. His person was finely developed, his 
features remarkably regular and handsome, and 
his hair, long and black as the night, hung grace- 
fully and abundantly about his neck. He wore 
no beard, not even a moustache, and altogether 
bore about him those unmistakable signs which 
give assurance of the gentleman. 

We say he was a stranger to those he had 
passed in gaining admission to the palace, but 
the reader would have recognized (though the 
moustache had been shaven away, and the entire 
costume so decidedly changed), in the new comer, 
Alphonse! He was now in his true character, 
though entirely unrecognized by the steward, and 
his people, whom he so often passed of late in 
the costume and character of the artist, Carlo 
Metassio. 

He quietly awaited the count’s arrival, and 
seemed not in the least disconcerted at the 
peculiar nature of his situation. Near by the 
spot where he was sitting, the count had hung 
the Gopy of the picture he had made while acting 
the part of the young artist, and Alphonse now 
sat gazing upon it with peculiar emotion. For 
the first time he knew whom it represented, and 
having been put in possession of the information 
contained in the packet delivered by Bartolo to 
Mustapha Effendi, there was no longer any secret 
in the business. That portrait was the repre- 
sentation of his fither,the noble Alvardo Colonna. 
How his breast heaved and his spirits swelled 
within him, as he gazed and gazed, as if lost in 
thought, on the picture. 

“Ts it possible,” said Count Colonna, ap- 
proaching him with undisguised pleasure, “that I 
indeed once more behold the son of my steward ?” 

“ Alphonse, whom you kindly befriended in 
his boyhood,” he answered. 

“You are changed though, so much that I 
should not have known you,” continued the 
count, “and yet your voice sounds familiar 
and some lines of your face still live in my 
memory.” 

“Years of change and some hardship have 
altered me doubtless in person, but not in heart. 
I felt it my duty and pleasure to seek you and 
thank one who had been to me a father and a 
friend.” 

“Name it not,” said the count. 
been in the cast ?” 

“A large portion of the time, yes, but my 
fortune has been varied, though I have no reason 


“ Have you 


to complain, and I now return to Naples possess- 
ed of a fortune far beyond any necessity I can 
ever realize.” 

“This is good news certainly—your good for- 
tune delights me.”’ 

The conversation took the most natural chan- 
nel, while Count Colonna in no way thought that 
he had seen Alphonse until the present moment, 
since the day when he embarked in the bay of 
Constantinople. At the outset Count Colonna 
was certainly pleased to see his old protege, nor 
did the positive cause of his dismissal from his 
protection interfere between them in rendering 
this interview in the least restrained or cold, 
Nydia was freely asked after, and the count him- 
self proposed to present her to his guest. 

This was a delicate point, but the moment that 
Nydia received the message from her father 
summoning her to meet Alphonse, her quick 
perception at once solved the riddle, anda single 
glance from Alphonse as she entered, confirmed 
her judgment, and she met him, of course, in a 
way not to excite her father’s suspicion in rela- 
tion to the truth. The personal appearance of 
Alphonse was so noble and distinguished that 
the count looked upon him with great interest, 
and reasoned within himself, “the promises of 
his boyhood are fully consummated, and he is 








as handsome and noble im appearance now as he 
waa in childhood.” 

On Nydia’s part she saw Alphonse now for 
the first time, really and truly undisguised ; for 
the first time as she had so long wished to see 
him, just as the days of childhood had promised 
that he should look as time progressed. She 
loved him, as then, with surpassing tenderness, 
and as she gazed upon his noble face and form 
at this moment, a tear dimmed the brightness of 
her eyes, but it was a tear of tender, heart-felt 
joy and affection. The count had occasion to 
withdraw, and thus for a few moments they were 
once more again left together, and Alphonse press- 
ed her silently*and quickly to his heart. The 
words that passed between them were necessarily 
brief, but they were each one from the heart, and 
truthful reflections of their souls. Count Co- 
Jonna soon returned and found Alphonse intently 
regarding the portrait. 

“You seem to appreciate that painting,” he 
remarked. 

“Tt seems to me to be one of much truthful- 
ness,” responded Alphonse. 

“It is indeed, and done by a careless, un- 
known pencil too.” 

“ Ah.” 

“Yes, a youth who served me im an emer- 
gency, and then abused my confidence.” 

“‘ My lord, had you a brother?” 

“ I had.” 

“‘ And this portrait, I should say, was of him.” 

“ You are singularly correct.” 

“ He died suddenly, I believe.” 

“He did. But you seem to be acquainted 
with his history.” 

“ In part, perhaps.” 

“ And how is this possible ?” 

“You have heard of Mustapha Effendi, the 
magician, my lord ?” 

“T have, a truly remarkable man.” 

“He is my friend ; we met in the east, I learn- 
ed somewhat of him concerning your family his- 
tory which it nearly concerns you also to know, 
inasmuch as I have reason to believe that it is 
wholly unknown to you now.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Tt is so, my lord ?” 

“Strange that this magician should be cross- 
ing my path again,” said Count Colonna, rather 
to himself than aloud. “Are my fortunes in 
any strange way connected with his, or why does 
the mention of his name so affect me ?” 

“You have already met with Mustapha 
Effendi ?”’ 

“T have,” answered the count. 

“ Let us seek him together, my lord, and this 
information shall be made clear.” 

“It is doubtless best to do so, and yct I like 
not to visit the man, since the artist of whom I 
just spoke was recommended to me by him, 
and through his means obtained the entree to 
my gallery.” 

“ Perhaps even that matter can be satisfactorily 
explained, my lord.” 

“As you please, Alphonse, for you have 
spoken upon a theme in which I am deeply in- 
terested. I will go to the magician | with you or 
meet you there. Say on the morrow, and you 
may mention to him my intention.” 

“ Very good, my lord, it shall be as you pro- 
pose,” was the reply. “I would also suggest 
that your daughter should accompany you, my 
lord.” 

“Why so?” 

“T can foresee, knowing that which I do know, 
that it will be well.” 

“I know not how it is, Alphonse, but your 
voice and words certainly sound prophetic in my 
ears, and I bear all confidence in you.” 

“T trust, Count Colonna, to show you good 
reason that you may trust me, and would not, 
most certainly, advise aught against your honor 
or interest.” 

“T believe it, I believe it,” said the count, ex- 
tending his hand, and then turning he walked 
the apartment thoughtfully. 

The count seemed at once by some intuitive 
sense to feel that there was a matter of vast 
importance hidden in this business, something 
which nearly concerned himself and the honor of 
his house. He did not ask Alphonse a single 
question in relation to the nature of his knowl- 
edge, but at once made up his mind to visit the 
magician on the following day and there to ask 
for this intelligence, be it what it might, openly 
and fearlessly. With Alphonse he parted most 
kindly now, and the latter, after an appropriate 
leave-taking, turned his steps towards Bartolo’s 
lodge to seck him whom he had for so many 
long years been taught to regard as his father. 

Though Alphonse gave Bartolo every oppor- 
tunity to recognize him, yet the steward could 
not recall him, nor did he realize who he was 
until Alphonse told him plainly of his identity, 
and extended his hand for the steward to grasp. 
But the guilty man drew back trembling and 
abashed. And when Alphonse still spoke kindly 
to him and told him that he knew all, the steward 
fairly knelt at his feet, and besought him to for- 
give the sin he had committed. This prayer of 
the repentant man was at once granted by him 
whom he had so seriously injured, the course of 
whose entire life, indeed, had been so changed 
by the secrecy of Bartolo touching the papers 
entrusted to his care. Alphonse directed the 
steward te meet him on the following day at 
Mustapha Effendi’s, and assured Bartolo that 
he had done well in revealing and trusting to 
the magician as he had done, he being Alphonse’s 
friend and counsellor. 

“ Ah,” said the steward, “I cannot do too 
much, nor love you too faithfully ; this load of 
crime has been hard for me to bear, and has 
seemed at times to lead me to a readiness to 
commit others, but now, once clear from this, I 
will devote the rest of my life to serve a family 
I have so deeply injured.” 

Alphonse enjoined secrecy upon him for the 
present, and at the earnest solicitation of the 
steward he examined with him the treasure in 
the secret apartment already referred to. 

The following day was destined for the de- 
nouement of our varying story of Alphon:e’s 
history, and the reader must repair with us to 
the hall of magic at Mustapha Effendi’s house. 
Here everything was as we have before found it, 
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and the ever courteous Hassan ushers in Count | 
Colonna and his daughter once more to that 
peculiat and striking apartment. The dark 
broad-eyed owl flaps its wings as though to 
salute them, and the unremitting chant of the 
singular musical organ falls solemnly on their 
ears. They approach the seat designated for 
them by Hassan and sit down opposite the ma- 
gician, who is apparently absorbed in thought, 





sitting, as usual, upon his divan, with his face 
for the moment buried in his hand. The same 
fitful light was shed about the room and the same 
soft and captivating perfume was inhaled from 
the burning vase. Soon the magician raised his 
eyes and, with an inclination of welcome, said : 

“TY know very well the errand which brings 
the Count Colonna to my abode; we need no 
mystifying between us, and therefore I shall speak 
out and plainly at once. You have been prom- 
ised the relation of a story touching your brother, 
the noble Alvardo Colonna. Your knowledge 
of him and his interests ends where mine be- 
gins. From the time he left Naples on that dis- 
tant pilgrimage you lost all knowledge of him, 
for a period of years, during which he was ab- 
sent. You only heard from him so far as to trans- 
mit on one occasion to him the proceeds of his 
own property.” 

“ You speak correctly,” said the count, listen- 
ing with avidity. 

“ At last he came home to die, and dropped 
away very suddenly.” 

“ He did.” 

“Now, Count Colonna, you knew not, of 
course, that he had married abroad.” 

“ It is impossible.” 

“Nay, but he did marry, as I wifl presently 
prove to you.” 

“Can you do this?” 

“Ay, and more. There was issue from the 
marriage,” continued the magician. 

“You amaze me.” 

«And that issue is as well known to you as 
to me.” 

“Speak quickly, for this surprise unnerves 
me,” said the count. 

“ Your steward had a boy, who was called his 
son, with him for years.” 

“Yos—” 

“ Alphonse Tonti, he was called.” 

“Yes,” almost whispered the count, in his 
eagerness. 

‘* That boy was your brother’s son!”” said the 
magician, impressively. 

«Great heaven, how strange!” groaned the 
count, without perceiving that Nydia was trem- 
bling by his side like an aspen leaf. 

« Phat son has already been beneath your roof 
within these twenty-four hours, and is no longer 
Alphonse Tonti, but Alphonse Colonna.” 

“The proof, the proof! ’ said the count, eagerly. 

“Tt ishere. Read this packet, commencing as 
it is paged.” 

Count Colonna eagerly gazed at the paper, and 
hurriedly perused its contents, stopping now and 
then partly to reassure his trembling child, and 
partly to calm the beating of his own heart, 
while Mustapha Effendi seemed cold and un- 
moved by the seene. The count might have 
been engaged upon the paper for some ten 
minutes, when he turned to Nydia, and said : 

“This is indeed the sequel of Alvardo’s life, 
of whose early history I told you.” 

“ You are satisfied ?” asked the magician. 

“Tam.” 

“May I ask what justice will be done the 
young min ?”’ 

“Since you have been the friend of both, you 
may. His title shall be declared, for he is the 
righifal heir of our house and name.” 

Nydia threw her arms about her father’s neck 
and wept for joy! 

“ But stay,” said Count Colonna. “ Alphonse 
was to meet us here at this time ; he promised to 
do so—let me hasten to embrace him.” 

“ Thenbehold him here !”’ said Mustapha Effendi, 
quickly loosing his robes and casting them, with 
his heavy beard, from his person, and with one 
dash of x preparation at hand, obliterating from 
his features the deep bronze of its artificial hue ! 


Nydia did not faint, indeed, though for some 
minutes dumb with amazement. She was even 
more self-possessed than the count, and unhesi- 
tatingly turned from her father and threw her 
arms about the neck of her cousin! 

As soon as the count could recover himself, he 
cordially received the kind greeting which Nydia 
had given him, and turned again and again, first 
to one aud then to the other, to reassure himself 
that this strange discovery was not all a dream. 

Words could not explain the amazement, the 
hundred questions and answers, the renewed 
greetings, the assurance again and again that all 
was true, the reference to the paper, and the 
evidence, just as these things occurred and reoc- | 
curred at that peculiar meeting. 

* But stay,”’ said Alphouse, “you know me 
not wholly yet,” and he retired fora moment be- 
hind one of the many hanging curtains of the 
apartment, from whence there soon emerged, in 
his limping halting gait, Gobbo the hunchback ! 

** Will amazements never cease ?” asked Count 
Colonna. “Ihave frequently heard of Gobbo 
the hunchback, and you are he ?” 

“Yes,” answered Alphonse, “and still another 
character that will not perhaps so well please 
you.” 


dress he 


As he spoke he disengaged the exterior | 
wore and removed the awkward hump 


as though he was used to the same, and to Count 


| themselves, shall be fined a cortain sum 





Colonna’s still iInereased astonishment, there 
stood ( » Mctassio ! 

“Is this the last, or will you next turn into 
some animal, for our astonishment?’ said the 


CF ously and half in jest. 
Nydia, scarecly less amazed then her father, 
lly upon Alphonse’s arm, and both her 

rself seomed never tired of asking 
Gg tious, and listening to his answers. by 


what m<¢ | ede 





' . 
ns he had obtai han appearance 


of great height as the magician, and examining 


the machinery of his standing place, the vase of 
incense, and indeed everything, surve ying each } 
and everything in that singular place. Nydia 
even lstencd to Hassan’s story of the many . in 


which Alphonse had saved him in the Gr 





4 ian 
Archipelago when he was wrecked, and made 








the lad explain how he had been in the habit of 


serving his master in a fisher-hoy’s dress while he | 


personified the hunchback. How for months the 
chief of police had been his confidant, and the reci- 
pient of a handsome sum for serving his interests 
when they in no way jarred with his official duty. 

Of cours: from that moment, his object ac- 
complished, Alphonse told them that he should 
appear in his true character, and so he did, and 
when the steward came by appointment, he was 
met and dismissed without being retained at all 
by Alphonse, as the count had required no 
other evidence than the paper Alphonse’s ex- 
planation afforded. The whole was too palpable, 
too clear, to require further demonstration, and 
from that hour our hero was Alphonse Colonna. 

It is hardly necessiry for us to go on to relate 
the wonder that took possession of half of Naples 
at the sudden disappearance of the magician and 
his faithful attendant, nor the consternation that 
filled the ‘people of the Numedi, at the loss of 
the hunchback, of whom nothing could be learn- 
ed, though the Widow Lenti had good reason to 
remember him, from the heavy purse of gold 
that the hunchback left for her use. The studio 
of Carlo Metassio was also deserted, and there 
were queer stories current concerning these three 
persons, but nothing definite ever transpired. 

In the meantime Alphonse explained to the 
count and Nydia why he had assumed these 
disguises, partly to protect them, and to keep 
himself informed of the intentions of the con- 
spirators in relation to the Colonna family, and 
partly that he might from time to time be able 
to see Nydia. How he had by chance discovered 
the secret papers held by Bartolo, and indeed he 
showed them that the course he had pursued was 
in reality the only one that could have served 
the various purposes which actuated him. 

Joy, such as the Colonna palace had not known 
for many along year, now reigned within the 
walls. Alphonse,immediately received into favor, 
exercised a liberal influence in behalf of the 
lazzaroni, who on their part were very glad to 
meet their rulers half way, and a period of 
quietude and peaceful relations between all 
classes ensued for many years from the time that 
Alphonse was heard in the councils of his native 
country. 

But how shall we tell the closing portion or the 
story of Nydia and Alphonse’s love? How 
depict the peaceful hours of joyful happiness, 
how describe the generous spirit and free ac- 
quiescence of the father? The fondness of the 
true hearted old nurse, and a thousand other 
blissfal pleasures that crowned the tender love of 
these two? We will not interrupt the reader’s 
fancy in the subsequent picture it may draw, 
save by saying that Alphonse and Nydia stood 
before the altar, ere atwelvemonth had passed 
away, and were blessed ! 


> 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SONG OF ZADY. 





BY 8. H. DADDOW. 





The bulbul’s asleep in the grove, 
Whilst the nightingale sings in the bower; 
And mocking her sweet lay of love, 
The solemn ow! hoots in the tower. 
Then, Selim, come home to my arms— 
Love calls thee, though wisdom may scoff; 
Come home, if thy Zidy have charms— 
Love chides what ill fate keeps thee off. 


The bulbul dreams now of her mate, 
What the nightingale sings in her song; 
She sings of love’s pleasures, though fate 
Predestine those pleasures not long. 
Then, Selim, come home to my arma— 
Love calls thee, though wisdom may scoff > 
Come home, if thy Zidy have charms— 
Love chides what ill fate keeps thee off. 


Though others may revel in bliss, 
Whiist thou from thy bowers dost rove, 
Every charm, every sweet, do 1 mias, 
When abeent from him that I love. 
Then, Selim, come home to my arms— 
Love calls thee, though wisdom may scoff; 
Come home, if thy Zidy have chanms— 
Love chides what ill fate keeps thee off. 





TYRANTS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


For his rule over his family, or for his conduct 
to his wife and children—subjects over whom 
his power is monarchical—any one who watches 
the world mu-t think with trembling sometimes 
of the account which many a man will have to 
render. For in our society there is no law to 
control the king of the fireside. He is a master 
of property, happiness, life almost. He is free 
to punish, to make happy or unhappy, to ruin, 
or to torture. He may kill a wife, gradually, 
and be no more questioned than tne Grand 


| Seignor who drowns a slave at midnight. He 


may make slaves or hypocrites of his children, 
or friends and freemen, or drive then to re- 
volt and enmity agaiust the natural law of love. 
I have often heard politicians and coffee-house 
wiseacres talking over the newspapers, and rail- 
ing atthe French king und the emperor, and 
wondered how these (who are monarchs, too, in 
their own way) govern their own dominions at 
home, where each man rales absolute! When 
the annals of each liitle reign are shown to the 
Supreme Master, under whom we hold sover- 


cignty, histories will be laid bare of household | 


tyrauts as cruel as Amaranth, and as reckless 
and dissolute as Charles.— Thackeray. 





. oes 
A GOOD EXCUSE, 

There is a society in existence which, like 
most other associaiions of the kind, has a stand- 
ing rule thatall members whoco:ne late orabsent 





» Uless 
they are able to give sufficient excuse for their 
tardiness or absence. On one aceasion 2 mem- 
ber came in after hours, and the chairman asked 
him his excuse for being late. 

“ Really, sir,’”’ said he, “ 1 was notable to get 
here before. Domestic trouhles—perple xities of 
mind—I exnnot say which will die first, my wifs 
or mv daughter !’”’ 

“ Ah!” said the chairman, expres3ing much 
commiseration for the father and hasband, ‘ I 
was not aware of that! Remic the fine, Mr. 
Secretary ; the excuse is a good one.”’ 

‘The member consequently sook his seat. The 
next morning another member met him, and, 
with much feeling, asked him how his wife and 
daughter were. 

“In excellent health,” replied he. 

“How? Lthought you said last nig! 
you did not know which one would die 

“JY did; and am stil! im s quandary. 
however, will devids th ques ion.” 









aK 
aime, 
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The soul is strong that trusts in goodness.— 


Massinger. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STANZAS. 





BY 8. W. HAZELTINE. 


When night brings us the stilly hour, 
To leave our cares, and sleep, 

I turn me from the busy world,— 
But not to rest—to weep! 

For one I dearly loved to call 
My brother, and my friend, 

Vas laid him down to sleep, where low 
The weeping willows bend. 


And where he sleeps, the heavy sod 
I've laid above his breast, 

And wet it with my scalding tears, 
And prayed with him to rest. 

I've planted o’er his ggave fair flowers, 
That speak of him, the lost, 

Who faded, as a verdant leaf 
Fades ‘neath an autumn frost. 








Alas! that I was left to mourn 
For him, the early dead ; 

Why did not death spare that fair one, 
And call for me instead? 

I woukd have died in willingness, 
To save my youthful friend— 

But God knew best, and why should I 
Murmur at what He sends? 


I should not murmur or repine, 
Yet ’tis not wrong to weep; 

But when I die, O God, I wish 
Beside my friend to sleep. 

And more than this, I wish to rise 
With him to worlds on high, 

And spend an everlasting life 
With Thee, beyond the sky! 
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ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 
No. IL. 


BY MISS LUCY BRADSHAW. 








In the north Atlantic, off the coast of Africa, 
lies thf delightful island, with a surface of 
some three hundred square miles, peopled with 
a hundred thousand inhabitants. Though a wan- ° 
derer from childhood, I have never chanced to 
visit a spot more peculiarly picturesque and de- 
lightful in its natural characteristics. A mere 
speck on the broad bosom of this northern ocean, 
it is yet famous the world over, both as the re- 
sort of the invalid who would woo the goddess 
of health, and also as the producer, on its pre- 
cipitous and vine-clad hills, of a wine that has 
become a favorite from St. Petersburg to the 
tropical regions of the extreme south. It was a 
chance voyage that brought us hither, but I re- 
joiced over my fortune as I gazed from the deck 
of our English brigantine upon Funchal, its cap- 
ital, stretching nearly a mile along the margin 
of the shore facing the southeast. 

Those who trust to the sea have a treacherous 
element to contend with, and such was our expe- 
rience; for scarcely had our craft, which had 
brought us so safely and quickly from Live l, 
cast her anchor, and we of the cabin had time to 
take a fair survey of the city, before we heard 
the boatswain’s whistle, and the sharp, quick 
order, “ All hands up anchor, ahoy!” Quite 
enough versed in the quarter-deck language of 
our ship to understand that this betokened any- 
thing but affording us an opportunity to land, I 
watched with some degree of amazement sail after 
sail unfolded and sheeted home, and the jib and 
mainsail set. But the captain can do no wrong 
at sea; at least, all on board are bound to believe 
so; and I therefore patiently awaited an expla- 
nation of these movements. 

Now the harbor of Funchal is no harbor at all, 
being only an open roadstead; and as soon as 
our captain saw the wind coming in ominous 
puffs from the south, he knew his only safety in 
avoiding a “lee shore”’ was to make an offing at 
once, Several vessels lying just inside of us, 
nearer to the town, less prepared for a start than 
ourselves, were obliged to slip their cables and 
go to sca with their land tackle left behind. We 
had a worse bit of experience in the two days 
following, than in all the previous voyage, and 
did not again make our old anchorage before the 
expiration of three days. Such are the conve- 
niences of the port of Madeira, and yet the island 
has no inconsiderable commerce. 


We came in shore again by the light of a clear, 
fall moon, which lasted until the sun rose to 
dispute the right of its power. 1 think a finer 
morning never broke over the sea than this. We 
had stood off and on until broad day enabled us 
to run in and drop our anchor again before the 
town. There lay the island once more before 
us, a huge mass of basaltic rock, its striking out- 
line presenting numerous disjointed crags and 
tall, isolated peaks, interspersed here and there 
with bright green patches of verdure and terraces 
of vineyards. Just before us, crouched on the 
terraced rising grounds, lay the pretty little town 
that formed the commercial mart of this litle 
dependency of Portugal. I once looked, thus 
upon Algiers, but it was years ago, when I was 
a mere child; and the two places are not unlike 
1) situation. 

Let me tell my fair readers, it is no joke for a 
lady to effect a landing at Funchal. There are 
no nice piers, itke those of New Youk and Liver- 
pool, alongside which the vessel may lie, and 
from the gangway of which one can pass to the 
shore. No, no; 


far different is the experience of 
those who land at this island. The surf-boats 
are the only resource the voyager has, and are 
the universal resort by which to land on the 
beach, where the surf runs so high as to make 
landing a difficult task. The boats are con- 
structed accordingly, and when-the boatmen are 
conveniently near the beach they jump into the 
water up to their arms, and, seizing th: boat hy 
the thwarts on cither side, rash through the sea 
up the sandy beach high and dry. Of course 
vesse!s are laden and unladen by lighters, with 
the same trouble. 


| 

Fanchal is as neat and clean as a paiior; the | 
streets have neither dust nor dirt in them; and | 
though wanting that great European and Amer- | 
ican luxury, sidewalks, are still very convenient | 
and pleasant. One reason of this probably arises | 
from the fret that there are no vehicles of any | 
kind used here, and the streets are not therefore | 








torn and jarred by rough wheels, as in most 
cities of Christendom. The only mode of con- 
veying such articles as are too heavy for the 
backs of men or donkeys, is to place them on a flat 
dray, made of plain timber, which is drawn by a 
couple of diminutive oxen, while a boy accom- 
panies the driver with a dipper and water, which 
he now and then throws on the pavements before 
the dray, that it may the more easily slip over 
them, and to prevent heat by friction. Thus are 
the heavy tierces of wine transported about the 
town ! 

The style of the buildings reminds one of 
those in Matanzas, Havana and Mexico, being a 
rude combination of Spanish and Moorish archi- 
tecture. They are of stone, quite thick, some 
three stories high, and the roofs are universally 
covered with fluted tiles. The houses are often 


t quite picturesque in appearance, with their hand- 


some balconies richly gilded and ornamented, 
where the women resort to watch the passers-by, 
and otherwise toamuse themselves. These houses 
afford the merchants room for all business and 
domestic purposes. The cellar contains their 
principal article of trade, namely, wine. Above 
are the kitchen and other offices ; and over these 
the parlors, dining-room, ete.; and above these, 
the sleeping apartments. The rooms are often 
handsomely ornamented in fresco and otherwise 
adorned. There are, however, no fireplaces, the 
thermometer rarely if ever sinking below sixty 
degrees. Therefore no fires are used, except for 
cooking. 

Perhaps the principal reason that wheeled 
vehicles are not used in Madeira is, that the 
island is such a succession of hills and valleys 
as to render such a mode of conveyance almost 
useless. Horseback riding is therefore the uni- 
versal mode of transportation, though there is 
the palanquin for invalids—always with a roof, 
and often with cloth sides—borne on the shoul- 
ders of the stout Portuguese, suspended on poles, 
and moving along just a few inches from the 
ground, as the Unknown is borne along with the 
Bayadere in the play, when Olifor the Pacha 
sings : 

‘*Happy am I, from care I’m free;” 
or as Manager Kimball, of the Museum, often 
transports his fairy favorites and great dignita- 
ries. I confess that I burst into a hearty laugh 
when the first one passed me in Funchal—first 
to me, that is—and scenes in the famous “ spec- 
tacles ” at once rose before my mind’s eye. 

We find here many invalids from all parts of 
the world. One in particular has much inter- 
ested me, a lovely young girl of seventeen, Miss 
E——, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who two months 
since came hither, as we feared, to die. But the 
equal and delightful temperature of the island, 
the sea voyage, the novelty and change of scene, 
the delightful fruits, all combined, have worked 
upon her physical system almost like magic, and 
now the dainty color of health blooms upon her 
cheek, and the natural fire and beauty of her 
eyes have returned. Still, let not any one be 
deceived about this delightful place, for the cli- 
mate here, as a restorative in cases of confirmed 
consumption, has been vastly overrated, and 
much judgment and care should be used in mak- 
ing up one’s mind to the voyage hither. The 
four months of June, July, August and Septem- 
ber are the most favorable. With October com- 
mences what is called the rainy season, gloomy 
and unhealthy enough in Funchal, and for inva- 
lids to arrive during that period is to aggravate, 
almost to a certainty, any symptoms of disease 
they may bring with them. 

Another custom peculiar to this island, was at 
first a source of considcrable surprise to me. 
Ladies and gentlemen riding through the streets 
of the town, were universally followed by a 
strong, athletic young man, who, when they 
chose to ride fast, seized upon the tail of the 
horse, and kept up with them by means of the 
impetus thas obtained. The man was always 
hired with the horse, and both together cost but 
about halfa dollar an hour. He acts in the ca- 
pacity of servant, holds the horse when you dis- 
mount, repairs any little breakages, carries nails 
and a hammer to set a shoe if need be, and, in 
short, is a sort of guide and man of all work. 
The sturdy little horses are very sure-footed and 
kind, and will carry one a long distance -cheer- 
fully, without wearying, over the abrupt hills 
and valleys, and among the rough stones and 
jagged rocks that often beset the traveller’s way 
in passing over various parts of the island. 

Providence in its divine wisdom often sends 
clouds to hover over bright spots, and thus has 
Madeira been visited. Her vine has of late 
failed to ripen its usually luxuriant fruit, and 
this being almost the only staple article of pro- 
duce, namely, wine, the islanders have suffered 
in the most serious manner. But for the timely 
and generous aid from America and elsewhere, 
a fearful degree of misery would have existed. 
The promise, however, is now for the better, and 
the sun is once more breaking through the clouds. 
Smiling faces are again plentiful, and peace and 
abundance shall again reign over this gem of the 
North Atlantic. 


+‘—o-e2 > -_--— 
A HUSBAND'S WISH. 


Poor Dryden! what with his wife—consort 
one cannot call her, and helpmeet she was not— 
und wich 4 tribe of tobueconist brothers on one 
hand, and proud flowards on the other, and a 
host of titked associues, and his bread to dig 
with his pen, one pitics him from one’s heart. 
Weil might ho—when his wife once said it would 
be inuch better for her to be a book than a wo- 
man, for then she would have more of bis com- 
pany—reply, “1 wisi you were, my dear, an 
almanac, and then I could change you ounce a 
yeur.”’—Home and Haunts of British Peas. 
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Tne Misrortunes or Genxivs.—The world 
has not so many men of genius that it can do 
Without any ons of them. We trust that the 
time will never come when the world shall refuse 
to hear them. Let it supply their places with the 
imitations which tact and working talent furnish, 
if they break down. Let it bind up the bruised 
reeds they rest upon. If a spark of thcir fire 
falls on waiting tinder, let it fan that into flame. 
But whatever their practicul failures, it has no 
right to disarm them.— Christian Register. 
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Philosophy is reason with the eyes of the soul. 
—W. G. Simms. 
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SCHAMYL BEY, THE CIRCASSIAN, 


Many well authenticated instances of the dar- 
ing and reckless bravery of this chief are related. 
The following is one instance ; In 1830, Schamyl 
found himself surrounded by General Grabbe and 
twelve thousand veteran Russian troups at Achul- 
ko, a kind of mud encampment, perched upon 
the top of a rock on the banks of the Kiosu, 
The position of this place was so strong that 
the attempt to storm it was abandoned, afcer the 
loss of fifteen hundred men; but Schamyl had 
soon @ deadlier foe than General Grabbe and his 
army to contend with—hunger. Hunger, verg- 
ing upon famine, came before a week had pl 
This was known in the Russian camp; and the 
place having been strictly invested on all sides, 
it was certain that the surrender could not long 
be delayed. On the last day but one of August, 
General Grabbe learned, from An emaciated Les- 
ghian, whom his soldiers had caught whilst at- 
tempting to crawl past the blockading lines, that 
not a particle of food was left in Achulko; that 
Schamyl! Bey proposed to escape that very night 
with one or two chosen comrades, by means of a 
rope lowered down the face of the rock to the 
Kiosu; and Achulko, he added, would be sur- 
rendered immediately afterwards. A strict watch 
was immediately ordered to be kept at the indi- 
cated spot, and directions were given to awaken 
the general at whatever hour of the night the 
capture of the redoubted Schamyl might be ef- 
fected. Just before dawn, one—two—three men 
were seen to cautiously descend by a rope, let 
gently down on the river side, as predicted, who 
were, of course, instantly secured, and hurried 
off to the general’s tent. One of the captives ad- 
mitted, in the flurry of his surprise, as was sup- 
posed, that he was Schamyl; and that was con- 
firmed by the Lesghian, through whose informa- 
tion the important prize had been secured. Gen. 
Grabbe was delighted, and an ostafette was forth- 
with despatched with the tidings that the notori- 
ous rebel, Schamyl Bey, had been caught, and 
ordered to be shot out of hand. Whilst all this 
was going on, the rope, which had been quietl 
drawn up again, was once more lowered, and this 
time only one man descended by it, who reached 
the river unobserved, leaped upon a raft that just 
at that eritical moment swept by, and the too 
— exulting Russian general was roused to a 
knowledge of the trick that had been played upon 
him by shouts of “ Schamyl! Schamyl!!” from 
the mud walls of Achulko, in exulting reply to 
the waving of a small green flag, by the true 
Schamyl, as he swept down the swift Kiosu in 
the dawning sunlight, presently to find himself 
amidst hills and amongst friends, that would 
render successful pursuit, if attempted, impossi- 
ble. Achulko surrendered at discretion; the 
huts were burned, and General Grabbe retraced 
his steps in a very angry mood, which a daring 
attack on his rear guard, by the ubiquitous and 
indefatigable Schamyl, at the head of a large 
body of horse, exasperated to fury. The Iman 
was beaten off with some difficulty, and the vic- 
torious general’s march was resumed, and con- 
cluded with no other molestation.—London (lobe. 


ee a> 
A NEW DEVICE. 


A man named Beissonneau was recently tried 
by the Tribunal of Correctional Police for a very 
ingenious, though scarcely credible, species of 
robbery. He one day went to a pastry-cook, and 
said, “I shall require to-morrow four hundred 
brioches”” (a sort of ban). ‘They shall be got 
ready, sir,” replied the pastry-cook, after having 
asked for his name and address. He then went 
to a watchmaker opposite, and selected a watch 
of two hundred franes. As the tradesman was 
packing it up, he said, “I am a wholesale butter- 
dealer; the pastry-cook opposite owes me four 
hundred francs—he will pay you; come with 
me.’ The watchmaker followed the man to the 
pasiry-cook’s. “I have come to tell you,”’ said 
the prisoner, “ that I shall only want two hundred 
—and that you must give the other two hundred 
to this person, your neighbor.” On this, the 
watchmaker unsuspectingly allowed him to walk 
off with the watch ; but, to his profound astonish- 
ment, there arrived the next day, not two hun- 
dred franes, but two hundred brivches. The 
trick was then discovered. Nothing was seen of 
the man until some time after, when he was re- 
cognized by the pastry-cook’s boy, dressed in 
grotesque style, and selling pencils in the midst 
of a crowd. The tribunal condemned him to a 
year’s imprisonment.—Galignani. 
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NAUTICAL QUERIES, 

Whether Bob-Stay, Jack-Stay, Back-Stay, and 
all the families of Stays, aboard ship, are broth- 
ers, or only cousins ¢ 

Why is it that a man-o’-wars’s “colt” has no 
tail, when the “cat ’”’ has nine? 

Are the dogs of the dog-watches of any par- 
ticular breed ¢ 

Does the dolphin-striker ever succeed in hit- 
ting a dolphin # 

In tacking ship what kind of tacks are used ? 

Whether the captain sleeps between the main- 
sheets or fore-sheets ? 

If a ship misses her stays does she go back 
efter them ? 

If the wake of a ship bears any resemblance to 
an Irish wake # 

Are not jiggers and double-tailed lizards very 
annoying to sailors ! 

Whether guys and jeers are tolerated aboard 
of all vessels ? 

Does a shetp-shank make a good soup? 

Whose duty is it to trim the ship’s whiskers ? 

If spread-eugles always alight in the mizen- 
rigging ? 

If bridles, stirrups and martingales are used 
by jolly tars for riding sea-horses ‘ 

Are not jewel-blocks and garnet-blocks rather 
expensive articles ?—Punch. 
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DRAWING THE LONG-BOW. 


Tyrone Power, the comedian. who perished in 
the President steamer, was, in society, very en- 
tertuining, notwithstanding his alarming piopen- 
sity to exaggeration. By his own account, he 
had been at Trafalgar and Waterloo, and was 
frequently taken in company for both a naval 
and a military character, besides various others, 
of whose duties he had some smattering. Power 
once observed that the Rus:ians, having crossed 
the Balkan, and entered Trebi-ond, would be in 
Constantinople in about six hours afterwards ; 
and being’ assured by a most intelligent gentle- 
man of the party that it was impossible, for the 
laces were six hundred miles apart, with the 
Black Sea between them, Power vociferously 
exclaimed : 

* Pool! I've walked it before breakfast !” 

One of the company went and brought a map 
to confutre Power, when the latter coolly asked: 
* Whose map is it ?’—“ Wyld’s,” said the other. 
*“ Wyld’s!” rejoined Tyrone, “the greatest im- 
postor in existence! 1 wont look at his map 1” 


Aljred Bunn. 
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THE CHIROPOTAMUS, 

The river hog, or chiropotamus, is a denizen 
of the Guinca Coast of Western Africa, where 
he spends his time in the rivers and on the banks 
of that sultry, swampy region. ‘The chiropota- 
mus is Comparatively a stignger to civilized life, 
only one individual of the race ever having been 
carried to England, and that was exhibited in 
the Gardens of the Zoological Soviviy a little 
upwards of six months. Its size is about that of 
an ordinary pig, which it resem‘ kis in irs gener- 
al characteristics, with the excejtion of its color, 
which isa bright maroon, verging on the yellow. 
— Boston Journal. 
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LONDON AND PARIS. 

These two cities of the old world, which fancy, 
when it first dreams of foreign travel, instantly 
calls up, to the temporary exclusion of all others, 
form two seats of modern civilization, both vast, 
magnificent, bistorical, and full of life. With many 
about to embark for Europe, it is a difficult ques- 
tion to decide, apart from motives of convenience, 
which shall be first visited, which shall first meet 
the eye, St. Paul’s or Notre Dame, Westminster 
Abbey or Pere la Chaise, the Thames or the 
Seine. In architectural grandeur there can be 
no comparison between the two cities ; for, al- 
though St. Paul’s far surpasses any temple to be 
found in Paris in solemn grandeur, yet the bril- 
liant capital of France far outshines it in the 
magnificence and number of its public buildings. 

The great charin and attraction of London to 
the stranger lies in its historical and literary as- 
sociations, particularly the latter. ‘ There is,” 
says Tuckerman, “a culminating point in na- 
tional life which is distinctive, an element of 
social economy which is ideal, and forms the 
characteristic interest to a stranger. In Greece, 
it is especially architecture and statuary ; in Italy 
it is painting ; in Germany itis x.usic ; in France, 
military glory ; in America, scenery ; and in Lon- 
don, literature.” What august shades of the past 
are called up in wandering through the scenes 
once graced by the living presence of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Cromwell, eles, Wellington, heroes, 
patriots, statesmen, philosophers, painters, war- 
riors; men who have shed imperishable glory 
upon a little island wholly insignificant upon the 
map, in comparison to other kingdoms of the 
globe. 

The streets of London are filled with a popu- 
lation bearing the strongest stamp of nationality, 
from the haughty peers and peeresses who aston- 
ish the humble pedestrians of Hyde Park by the 
splendor of their equipage, to the sturdy coal- 
heavers aud brewers, who so maltreated the 
butcher Haynau a few years since, nay, to the 





very blackguards of St. Giles, and the watermen 


of the Thames. A few hours, now that steam 
has been pressed into the service of the traveller 
by sez and land, transports him from the capital 
of England to that of France. One might almost 
fancy himself in another world. Separated by a 
brief space of time,'there is a diametrical con- 
trast; the buildings, the men and women, the 
language, the manners and customs, are all 
wid -ly different. 

The massive palaces, the triumphal arches, the 
magnificent gardens adorned with statues, foun- 
tains and flowers, the columns, the coffee houses, 
the boulevards, all strike the beholder with as- 
tonishment, while the busy tide of life that pours 
through all the arterics of this brilliant’ city, 
makes it-a hewildering spot. Here, contrasting 
with the rudeness of the Londoners, the traveller 
meets with polite attention from every one. In 
London a footpad knocks the hat over your eyes 
when he wants to rob you; here the thief accosts 
you with a pleasant smile while he dexterously 
picks your pocket! In Paris every wish the 
heart can frame may be gratified, and some of 
the highest aspirations of our nature, with but 
little cost. Are you 2 literary man? the finest 
libraries open their doors, and offer their treas- 
ures to you gratuitously. Are you a student of 
art? you are free to study and paint from mas- 
terpicces in one of the finest galleries in the 
world. Are you fond of amusements, music, 
dancing ? you can have them for almost nothing. 
Are you a lover of shows and parades? the gov- 
ernment gets them upeonstantly. Are you fond 
of fishting ? stay in Paris a few months, and 
there will be sure to be a revolution, a “ free 
fight,” where every one is privileged to “ go in.” 
Loudon is the paradise of the wealthy, and Paris 
of the poor man. 

sooo +> ——— 

INFLUENCE OF TIE Press. — The London 
Times, in a rece contained an article 
on the exorbitant charges of the English hotel 
keepers, and in one week after its- appearance, 
one thousand letters upon the subject were re- 
ceived at the office. 
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PROFITABLE Roap.—The net profit of the 
Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana Rail- 
road for the six months ending January first 
were over $400,000, 
_oe > sired 
Numerovus.—In Philadelphia there are forty- 
five omnibus lines, besides three handred and 
seventy-three coaches, 
‘mom > ——— 
Monumentat.—Preparations for building a 
monument to Pu'ashi have commenced at Sa- 


vaonah, Georgia. 





COAL IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Few persons would suppose at first thought 
that the coal mines of this country were in all 
probability a thousand times more valuable than 
the rich gold mines of California or the extensive 
silver mines of Mexico. Yet recent discoveries 
and explorations go far to establish this fact. A 
late treatise on geology informs us that the great 
coal formation of this country lies as in other 
parts of the world in beds running from a mere 
line up to fifty feet in thickness. In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick there is a vast field of excel- 
lent bituminous coal covering an area of about 
ten thousand square miles. In the southeast 
part of Massachusetts and Rhode Island there is 
a deposit covering about five hundred square 
miles, much of which it is believed will hereafcer 
come into use. The great Appalachian coal 
field, extending from New York to Alabama, 
seven hundred and twenty miles in length, has an 
area of nearly one hundred thousand square 
miles. The Indiana coal field is three hundred 
and twenty miles long, and extends over fifty- 
five thousand square miles, and there is one in 
Michigan one hundred and fifty miles long, and 
covering an area of twelve thousand square 
miles. The great Missouri and Iowa coal de- 
posit is estimated to cover an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles. The total area of our coal 
deposits, without including any west of Iowa, 
exceeds two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
square miles, or fifty-six States of the size of 
Connecticut. From the late explorations of 
Fremont, Marcy, Stansbury and others, coal is 
believed to exist in abundance throughout the 
far west, though not in as great abundance as in 
the Mississippi valley. 

OCEAN STEAMER3. 

Within a short time, three new steam lines 
have been formed to connect Liverpool severally 
with Maine, Newfoundland and New Brunswick, 
and which will comprise ten steamships, as fol- 
lows : Liverpool and Portland line, three ; Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and Montreal, five ; Liverpool and 
St. Johns, two. The first mentioned will be semi- 
monthly. The pioneer of the line, the Sarah 
Sands, has already made her first trip. The 





. steamers of the Montreal line will measure 2000 


tons each, and one of them will be ready in July 
next. The line to St. Johns is projected by the 
proprietors of the St. Johns and Liverpool line 
of packet ships, which consists of eight vessels. 
The steamers now proposed are iron screw 
steamships of 1600 tons, to be barque rigged, 
and to cost $250,000 each. They will each 
cross the Atlantic once a month, touching at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, on every trip. 





Boston Banxs.—There are in Boston, at 
present, thirty-seven banks, with an aggregate 
capital of $30,160,000. Most of the stockhold- 
ers in these banks, says a Boston paper, hold 
their stock as permanent investments. Less than 
one hundred shares each of twenty-two of those 
banks were sold at the brokers’ board the past 
year, while of one only two shares were sold; 
and of one, the Mechanics’, South Boston, none 
has been sold at the brokers’ board for several 
years. Several of the Boston banks, the past 
year, made dividends from nine to ten per cent. 





IvproveMENT InN Carn Wueers.—By a new 
arrangement of car wheels, they can be accom- 
modated to railroads of different guages. The 
Cleveland Herald mentions the arrival in that 
city of eleven cars, freighted with hogs, which 
were loaded at Indianapolis, and transported in 
the same cars fifty four miles over the four feet 
eight and onehalf inch guage, to Muncie, and 
thence two hundred and twenty-seven miles over 
a four feet ten inch guage to Cleveland. This is 
an admirable improvement, and will do much to- 
wards obviating the delays consequent upon the 
different guages of connecting railroads. 

Prosrective.—Reyv. Mr. Clark, of Hartford, 
remarked a few weeks since, in his lecture before 
the Mercantile Library Association, that the time 
will come when every newly-married couple in 
search of a house, will go to a manufacturer’s, 
turn over the leaves of his pattern book until 
they find one which suits them, and then, giving 
the necessary orders, have it sent to their ad- 
dress, screwed together in the morning, and 
occupy it at night. 
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Sincutar.—The modifying influence of a 
body of water less than a mile in breadth, is con- 
clusively shown by the difference between the 
two banks of the Mississippi River, near New Or- 
leans, where it runs east and west. The south 
side has a milder climate—vegetation advances 
earlier in the spring—the cane has a longer 
period to mature in autumn, and fruits that are 
occasionally cut off by the severity of weather on 
the north prctian are uninflucnced on the other. 

si Nl eae 

Pisrcep sy A Sworp-Fisu.—The British 
ship Lord Riversdale, on her late voyage to Val- 
paraiso, having sprung aleak at sea, the vessel 
was hove down for repairs, when it proved that 
the tusk of a sword-fish had pierced through the 


plank, which was of elm, three inches and a half 


in thickness. The point of the tusk projected 
beyond the plank seven inches clear, making ten 
inches and a half thrust through the wood. 
o-oo me 
Brivce Fa.tien! — The wire suspension 
bridge, between Covington and Newport, gave 
way, recently, while two men and eighteen head 
of cattle were crossing. The men escaped, but 
some of the cattle were killed. 
oe Ss Pe es RES 
Surp-Bur_p1nc.—From ai list, published in 
the Bath Tribune, of the veesels built in the 
Bath collection district the past year, it appears 
that the number of vessels built was sixty nine, 
with a tonnage of 49,399. 
: aaa sees 
Porxoroirs.—The Louisville papers claim 
from Cincinnati the title of Porkopolis, the num- 
ber of hogs slaughtered at Louisville this season 
exceeding the  seather at Cincinnati. 
a 1k EES Pa 
AX10M FOR AN IMPORTUNATE ) 
Do as you wou'd be dun by. 











EDITORIAL INK DROPS, 

A little salt thrown upon hard ice will soon 
soften it, so that it can be easily removed. 

In prosperity prepare for a change ; in adver- 
sity hope for one. 

They have gold halves and quarters of dollars 
in California. 

The manufacture ef brick in Albany exceeds 
thirty millions annually. 

In India, constant fighting has continued, with 
but little result on either side. 

Of the 483 deaths in New York last week, 39 ~ 
were of small pox. 

Sixpenny savings banks are soon to commence 
operations, in most of our large cities. 

The printers at Montreal, lately gave a grand 
ball among themselves. | 

A monument to the memory of Mr. Rantoul 
has been erected at Beverly. 

The widow of Alexander Hamilton is 98 years 
old, but still retains her faculties. 

Ice in any quantity has been secured, and of 
fine quality, in Massachusetts. 

Keep out of a hasty man’s way for awhile; 
out of a sullen man’s all your life. 

The Chicago Journal gives the names of ten 
railroads which centre in that city. 

The Isthmus can now be crossed from ocean 
to ocean in twelve hours. 

Extensive beds of porcelain clay have been 
discovered near Aiken, Georgia. 

A pair of “Gray Shanghaes” were sold re- 
cently in England for $300. 

Vis-a-vis are words which stand for visage- 
a-visage—t, e., face to face. 

No entertainment so cheap as reading, nor 
any pleasure so lasting. | 

Eighty vessels were lost in a recent violent 
tempest in the Black Sea. 

The vast equestrian circus of Berlin, has been 
destroyed by fire. 

Where the werld rebuketh, there look thou for 
the excellence. 

THE OYSTER TRADE. 

According to the Baltimore American, the 
production of the oyster trade of the city is equal 
to or greater than the product of all the wheat 
and corn raised in the State of Maryland. The 
whole shores of the Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries are adapted to the growth of the oys- 
ter, and as bat one year is required for a full 
growth, an immense profit accrues to those en- 
gaged in the business—a profit that is estimated 
at some three hundred to six hundred per cent. 
There are 250 vessels engaged in the business, 
that average about 900 bushels to the cargo, and 
require nine or ten days for the trip. These ves- 
sels, making in the aggregate 6000 trips during 
the eight months in the year in which they are 
engaged, give a total of 4,800,000 bushels per 
year told in the Baltimore market. The oysters 
bring an average price of forty cents per bushel, 
which gives a grand total of $2 400,000 per year 
paid for oysters by dealers in the city. Some of 
the houses send by the Baltimore and Ohio and 
Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, to say 
nothing of the other modes of transportation, 
from eight to twelve tons of “ canned ” oysters 
per day. The shells are carried, for manure, to 
all parts of Virginia and North Carolina. In 
the “shocking” of oysters, the shells will in- 
crease about one-fourth, which would give a total 
of about 6,000,000 bushels of shells, which sell 
for two cents per bushel, making a return of 
$120,000 per year for the shells alone. 
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Japax.—The whole areaof the empire is com- 
puted at 130,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion is variously estimated at from fifteen to fifty 
millions. The islands are full of mountains, and 
the coasts, for the most part, are steep, rocky 
cliffs. The inhabitants are represented to be of 
middling size, well made, of fair complexion and 
civilized manners. They have gold in the great- 
est abundance, it being inexhaustible. The en- 
tire roof of the king’s palace is covered with gold, 
in the same manner as houses elsewhere are cov- 
ered with lead. The ceilings of the halls are of 
the same metal. Many of the apartments have 
small tables of pure gold, considerably thick, 
and the windows also have golden ornaments. 

ania 

A Cunsets Puiace or Derosit.—A woman 
was arrested in Boston, recently, on a charge 
compliciting her in passing counterfeit money. 
On searching her trunks, the officer came across 
some knitting work, and was induced to unwind 
the ba!l of yarn attached to it. Having reached 
the inside of the ball, he found a nice wad of 
twenty four bills on the Asiatic Bank, Salem, 
altered from one’s to ten’s. The woman was 
locked @ in default of $5000 bail. 

segetepaiiassty ve 

Femace Barrer.—In Albany they are blest 
with a female barber, who has “the form of a 
Peri, and is a perfect paragon of beauty.” Beards 
have to be cut twice a day. 





Such a passion for 
clean faces was never known on the Patroon’s 
plantation at the mouth of the Erie Canal, as has 
sprang into existence since this young lady went 
into the vanes and pomatum trade. 

*-—coe +> 

New Vessexs.—Since the first of July last, 

as we learn from the Cape Ann Light, there have 
been enrolled in the district of Gloucester eleven 
new vessels, all schooners, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 1156 tons, averaging 105 tous anda 
fraction each. 

+ ooo 


Harp To Bevieve!—A Yankee has just 


| inventcd a suspender that so contracts when you 


approach to water, that the moment you come 
toa puddle it lifis you over and drops you on 
the opposite side. 

+See 

Aw American Hotei in Paris.—A splendid 
hotel is about to be erected in Paris, after the 
plan of the Astor Honse in New York, and to be 
conducted on the same principles. 

teooe + 6 - 

New StTe,MERS.—Two large steamers, which 
it is said will cost half a million each, are build- 
ing at Buffalo. They are to be called the Ply- 
mouth Rock and Western World. 

eco? > 

Sap Busingess.—An actor has been arrested 

out West for murdering Hamlet. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
an naga behind the Scenes,” a sketch, by Mrs. 8. P. 


bd The Berotation ja Bal Anne T. Witsvr. 


Players,” a #ravow A. Dont- 
“ ‘Ghesteoet Gite end ” «NA Butrinca. 


“The Old Oak Tree,” by Joun Carrer. 
“ Thoughts during a i sow Woon,” lines, by R. Gaiy- 


“The Smoke,” verses, by Louws A- Wonturn. 
‘“My Brother,” verses, A 

“The V: Vacant Chair,” verses, by ANN1E Sovrucoms. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give this week another seene, entitled, Pike 
Fishing, a characteristic and picture. 

A scene from the novellette now publishing in the paper. 

A representation of the Sleigh or Droshky of the Em- 


peror of Russia, as he appears during one of his sudden 
irives in 8 St. Petersburg. 


A picture of the ted by the 
Turtheh Ainbaanaot te the Bolten of Tarkey. 


A view of Adrianople, the second city of Turkey. 

A view of the Navy Yard at Memphis, Tennessee, as 
seen from the Arkansas side of the river. 

A representation of the Monument to Daguerre. 

A view of Nicopolis, a city on the Danube. 

Also, a view of Grein, on the Danube. 

An equestrian portrait of Schamyl, the Circassian chief. 

An assem of the Rus- 
sion trodn tor Wan cacapeagn of the Gamndons: 

A view of Queen Victoria’s Poultry House, at Home 

» Windsor. 

Also, a 
mon representation of Cochin China Fowls, belong- 


* The Prorortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
tn the Gold Seek chin sais eet 





Foreign 4 Stems. 


The public debt of Great Britain is in round 
numbers, $4,440,000,000. 

The war is not ing mach on the Dan- 
ube, owing to the inclemency of the weather. 

The enormous rise of food in England led to 
fears et ed cree among the lower 


The merchants on “ “ws al in Liverpool, 


during a late snow storm a se eo snow- 
balling affair. 
The English press contains many hints and 


ieanpionn a about Prince Albert’s interference in 
foreign affairs. 

Russia is still engaged in making extraordin- 

ary preparations for commencing the campaign 
in edn spring. 

The English post-office system of reduced 
rates of postage is yearly increasing the revenue 
of the department. 

It is mentioned in late English 
clergyman refased to subscribe to a Mechanic’s 
Library, on the ground that it contained the 
works of Channing and Emerson, who he al- 
leged, were “ infidel writers !” 

The minister of war, of France, has recently, 
in answer to acall of the emperor, furnished 
a statement of the number of men that France 
could, if necessary, place, without delay, on 
a war footing. number is set down at 
1,250,000. 


The Royal National Institution for the Pre- 
servation of Life from Shi k has awarded 
to Captain Ludlow, of the American ship Mon- 
mouth, a gold medallion, in admiration of his 
noble and humane conduct to the unfort- 


hee crew and fo ee of the emigrant ship 
erid 


’ that a 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


All true love is founded on esteem.—Buck- 
ingham. 


a not finency, of peecttteet is a merit. 
Whipple. 





Good and bad men are each less so than they 
seem.—S. T. Coleridge. 

It is not necessary that acknowledgment al- 
lows benefits to grow old.— Charron. 

Gravity isa mystery of the body,invented to con- 
ceal the defects of the mind —La Roche foucauld. 

The art of living easily as to money, is to 
pitch your scale of living one degree below your 
means.—Henry Taylor. 

Our Boag arg do not lic in the places which 
we occupy, but in the a _— with 
which we fill them.— W. G. / 

He who gives what he te as reeene throw 
away, gives without generosity ; for the essence 
of generosity is in self-sacrifice —Henry Taylor. 

A statesman, we are told should follow public 
opinion. Doubtless as a coachman follows his 
horses ; having firm hold on the reins, and guid- 
ing them. —Hare. 

We do not sufficiently respect the innocence 
of childhood; shouldst thou meditate some ac- 
tion which would cause a blush, think of thy son 
at thy knee.—/uvenal. 

Vanity is so constantly solicitous of self, that 
even where its own claims are not interested, it 
indirectly seeks the aliment which it loves, by 

showing how little is deserved by others.— W. 
G. Simms. 

In true eloquence, I wish that the things be sur- 
mounted and that the discourse fills the imagin- 
ation of him who hears, that he has no remem- 
brance of words. An orator of past times, said 
that his calling was to make little things appear 
and be grand.—Montaigue. 


Joker's Budget. 


A Circular Letter—Capital 0. 

“« Dis cord is horrible,” as the musical negro 
said when he was about to be hung. 

November and December are called by the Bos- 
ton Post, the embers of the dying year. 


Mrs. Harris says what puzzles her is where 
the sailors get their fresh breezes from in salt 
water. 

There are three dangerous institutions in the 
world, viz: kicking colts, pretty calico and gun- 
powder, 

If they split matches at the rate of sixty 
thousand per minute, why is it so difficult to get 
a divorce. 

A melting sermon being preached in a country 
church, all the congregation were weeping, ex- 
cept one man, who begged to be excused as he 
belone d to another church. 

In Lima, Peru, the division of labor is carrie: 
out to its utmost extent. Whenever a man is 
set to digging a well, there se two others em- 
ployed to do his grunting. We do nov see that 
this can be improved on. 

A travellerin England observed a peasant at 
work, and seeing that he was taking it remarka- 
bly easy, said to him—“ Mr. fiiend, you don’t 
appear to sweat any.” Why, no, master, six 
shillings aint sweating wages !”” 

Fubbs says he never knew but one man who 
thought he was not “ smart ””—and as he couldn’t 
write, and was both deaf and dumb, he had too 
‘much diffi ‘ulty in getting his opinion to be cer- 
tain that he understood the question correctly. 

A gentleman who once introduced his brother 
to Johnson, was very earncet to recommend him 
to the doctor’s attention ; which he did by say- 
ing: “ Doctor, when we have sat together some 
time, you ‘ll find my brother very entertaining.’ 

“ Sir,’ ’ said Johngon, “ 1 can wait.’ 








Quill and Scissors. 


The e of making plate glass 
Cheshire is quite successful, and a revival in the 


glass business is the consequence. 

ctors of the glass works at Lenox are making 
experiments with the sand taken from the top of 
Washington Mountain. 

The schooner Amos Lawrence, from Boston, 
bound to Norfolk, while engaged on the 19th, 
off Cape © Hatteras, i in getting we anchor, the 

ari e, and Ape er struc wae on 
the rah from the of which 

As Mr. preg Fst: Ea, aan F Ber. 
prone say tis hawatank Glos frigh Pe yow Poe 
recently, t, and ran ming 
Mr. Griffin from the sleigh, and so badly in 
him that he died soon 


Mr. Chadficld, of Huntington, Vt., in eles pt 


& 


4a 
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ing to get off a hay-mow recently, was L 
injured by oe upon the handle of which 
he was im paled te lived. abont two hours in 
extreme agony. aha 

The guillotine was the first attempt at shavi 
by medbinnry, It took off the beard feat 
But there was a slight o! to inven- 


tion; it invariably took off the head mo 
together. 

The quantity of flour shapes 4 from. York 
31 Bary Oat in cides 17 hye va 
31 
wheat, valued at over 000. we 

should 4 be ee off 
his ama to take off 


other, an Pamore then to. sal tis of hin boot when 
about to kick a man, 

They are talking with great satisfaction, down 
South, ere Ata recent banquet at 
Savan wey Sn fi a thousand quarts were served 
up in one x Hit ; 
Prete, rint one snillion New Testaments for 

ina. same 
ican Bible Society. ———— 


A beautiful new iis called the Recorder ao gh 


lost in the falls of oo eee river, 5th 
ust after anchors were 
jer, amhig. ” 


D.C. Clark, of Brooklyn, minister of the 
Methodist church, : * 


bem Map 90 y week. Le a Ee 
DAM 
_Akasia recently told hin audience that human 
have been found in Florida that must 

be at least 200,000 years old. 

sow Bae of tia Seeany ave 
a new line of road, to 
sake Gn eae per ice company. 

The prices of slave labor in Virginia are very 
e, atone ae adveneed GRADS te 
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and sold for $25. 

The Montreal Harbor Commissioners have 
recommended the construction of a new harbor 
to accommodate sea-going vessels. 

The best “ fire annihilator ” we ever saw is an 
armfal of green hemlock wood. We have tried 
many others, but none that comes up to this. © 

The new post-office tariff of Cuba imposes a 
postage of tele aad dive-ail cout perounce on 
newspapers. 

Eight stadents have been expelled from the 
acailemy at Yates, N. Y., for atvending a dane- 
ing school. 
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Venison ia in Buffalo. It is at 
a shilling per fon an 


Coal sells in New Orleans at three dollars per 
Three persons have died in Hudson—two men 
and a woman—from eating putrid meat. 
Wild pigeons are abundant in Louisville, and 
— e sixty cents per dozen. 
number of sailors are on a strike at 

New o eans, fer higher wages. 


The number of tigers killed in Java duri 
the year 1852 amounted to 717. 7 











Martiages, 


In this chy: J Ao Mr. fr. Streeter, Mr. Bebodce Jackson 
to Miss Sarah A. Otis. 


m3. Rev. Mr. Eek, Mr. Louis J. Hoeffner to Miss Mary 


iy Ke. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Simeon 5. Ames to Mrs. Sophia 
Wil 

By Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. William F. Hopkins to Mrs. 
Matilda P. Coombs. 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. William H. Kelley to Miss Hen- 
rietts M. Hancock. 

By Rev. Mr. Caswell, Rev. John Davis, of Toronto, 
Canada, to Mra. Eunice ’R. Davie 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Joseph Ueskins to Miss Sarah 
Hargrave. 

In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Goorge H. Billa to 
Mies Eliza M. Sweat. 

In Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. Frank 
N. Scott to Mis Almira White. 

Tn Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. James E. 
Colson to Miss Susan R. Sahy. 

In Newton Soap by Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. Samuel P. 
Pennock to Miss Mary A. Thompson. 

In Manchester, by Rev. Mr. .Danforth, Mr. Joseph G. 
Elliot to Miss Sarah Ann M’Oartney. 

In Attleborough, Mass., by Rev. Mr. Crane, Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Fisher, of New York, to Mise Mary Frances 
Paine, of Wren m. 

In Woodbury, Mr. B. M. Storer, of Milford, to Miss 
Arvilla J. Isbell. 

In Newark, N. J., by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Benjamin 
F. Crane to Miss Sarah M. Bagles 

In Detroit, Mr. George Sheldon, of Charleston, 8. C., to 
Mrs. Sarah f. D. Mills, of Lewiston, Me. 

In Buffalo, by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. John Augustus 
O’Brien, of Aibany, to Miss Caroline Woodward. 








Tn thi 3 city, Mrs. Lydia E. Russell, 33; Mr. George W 
Floyd, 22; Mes. Mary Briggs, 57; Mr. John D.:Stoddard, 
43; My. Henry L. Bates, af; Mr. Henry Foye, of Port- 
land, Me., 71; Mrs. Mary H. Graupner, (3; Miss Joanna 
O. Tyler, 23. 

At South Boston, Mr. rederic Augustus Nickerson, 24. 

At Dorchester, Mr. William Sears, 2. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Samuel Allen, 51. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Elisabeth G. Almy, 45. 

At South Roading, Mrs. Ruth K. Pratt, 48. 

At Salem, Mrs. Eliak Ann Ciaxwn, 42; Mrs. Sarah, 
widow of the iate Mr. Robert Pecle, 83. 

In Marblehead, Mrs. Blizsbeth Leary, 26. 

At Lowell, Mr. David Billings, 75. 

At Middleborough, Mr George &. Plympton, 138. 

At New Bedford, Mr. David A. Cushman, 68 

At Hingham. Mr. Leavitt Gill, . 

At Baste, Miss Cecilia A. Parker, 23; Mrs. Jane 
Macullar, 

At Atho hy Mra. Mary Ann Ainsworth, 38. 

At Gurver, Mrv. Bunice C. Blake, 23. 

At Piympton, Mr Timothy Ripley, 77: 

At Plymouth, Misa Rebeeca Bids, 50. 

At Pall River, Mr. Nathaniel Wheeler, 77; Mrs. Sarah 
8. Burle, 49. 

At Royaiston, Mass., Mr. Isaac @yle, Jr., 95. 

At South Deerfield, Mr. Dennis Annes, 63. 

At North Sunderiand, Mra. Jane P. Whittemore, 38. 

At Utica, N. Y., Miss Abigat] Ingols, 84. 

At Mattapoisett, Miss Caroline Barstow, 21. 

At Monument (Rochester), Captain Solomon Perry, 81. 

At Warner, N. H,, Hon. Henry B. Chase, 77. 





At Brentwood, N'H., Mr. Galeb Smith, 93. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE “‘ OLDEN TIME.” 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


~~ 


O, it is sweet to cast the eye 

Adown the long and endless shore, 
Where in their tombs past ages lie, 

Gone from the earth to come no more. 
And it is sweet to gaze, and read 

The lessons of the past sublime ; 
With memory again to tread 

The pathways of the * olden time.” 


To bid the scenes again arise 
That happened in the by-gone years; 
And summon them before our eyes 
With all their varied hopes and fears. 
With sages old to hoid converse, 
To wander in each storied clime ; 
To ponder o'er the deathless verse 
That poets sung in “ olden time.” 


To read the words made true by age, 
That still to man their wisdom tell ; 
Te follow ancient history's page, 
And view how nations rose and fell. 
To see the sons of genius, all, 
Who strove the hill of fame to climb; 
And bring from out the past’s dark hall 
‘The trophies of the “olden time.” 


So swiftly still, the cycles pass 
On tireless wing, as time flies on ; 
The sand that fills his hour glass 
Past fades away, and life is gone. 
And soon another race will tread 
Again the paths of years sublime ; 
And looking back to ages fied, 
Will place us in the ‘ olden time.’ 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE 


SCULPTOR OF MODENA: 


: —OR THE— 
MAGIO OF THE MARBLE VIRGIN. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





CHAPTER IL 
THE SCULPTOR AND HIS MODEL. 


Wirntn @ stone’s throw of the great Cathe- 
dral of Modena, there was an artist’s studio. It 
was on the second floor of a large building, and 
its two windows were flanked by wide balconies. 
Within the studio, which was divided into two 
apartments, appeared all the appurtenances of 
the sculptor. In the outer apartment, which 
contained the implements for modelling and | 
numerous plaster busts, and figures in clay, and { 
which was also used for a sort of waiting-room, 
sat an elderly lady engaged in looking over a 
portfolio of drawings. She was dressed ina 
very rich garb, and had the air of one much 
used to the upper ranks of life ; but for all that 
she was only a serving-woman. She had a look 
of shrewdness about her, and ever and anon she 
would turn her eyes towards the screen that cov- 
ered the arched doorway to the inner apart- 
ment, as if she would listen to what was going 
on there. Once or twice a half-mocking smile 
broke over her features, and when that smile 
passed away, she would shake her head and pat 
her foot, like one we has thoughts too compli- 
cated for utterance. 

Within the studio there was a different group. 
Near the centre of the room stood a marble 
statue of the Virgin. The rough work was all 
done—the drapery thrown into its required folds 
—the head and hands formed—the bosom worked 
down to its due proportions, and the face partly 
finished. By its side stood Zanello, the sculp- 
tor. He wasa young man—perhaps thirty years 
of age—and he possessed a wild, dreamy beauty 
that was startling at the first sight. He was of 
medium height, and rather slender of frame, but 
he lacked not in muscle, nor in anything that 
marks the true physical man. His features were 
of the most faultless symmetry, but very pale. 
His eyes were large and black, containing a 
world of power and electric light, and his brow 
was broad and high. His hair was black, and 
hung in long, flowing curls over his shoulders. 
Near by the sculptor, upon a low ottoman, 
sat a girl—a girl who had seen some twenty 
summers, She was a beautiful creature, for it 
was her very beauty that’ had called her there. 
Her beauty was of a quiet, modest cast, with 
none of that voluptuousness which appears to the 
- Outer senses, but made up of spirit that looks 
only to the soul for appreciation. At the pres- 
ent moment her eyes were drooping, and the 
long silken lashes were traced upon the white 
cheeks. She was Marianna Torello, a distant 
relative, and a protege of the Duke of Modena. 
She was acknowledged the queen of beauty in 
the city, and most people who knew her declared 
that her equal was not to be found in the whole 
dukedom. She was of noble birth, but an 
orphan. 

The Duke Antonio had engaged Zanecllo to 
make him a statue of the Virgin, and the whim 
had seized him to have the face copied from the 
lovely features of Marianna; nor was the whim 
very wild, either, for it were hard for an artist 
to create a countenance better adapted to ex- 
press the soul of the Christian Mother. The 
duke entertained no fears in thus trusting his 
protege at the artist’s studio, but as a guard 
against scandal, he always sent her in company 
with Doriua, one of his wife’s trusty serving- 
women. Once, Julian Pazzi, an acknowledged 
suitor for Marianna’s hand, who was a count, 
and a favorite of the duke, expressed a dis- 
like tq having the maiden go to the studio of the 
handsome artist, but the duke only laughed at 
him, and assured him that Marianna’s heart was 
not open to such danger. But we shall see how 
the count looked upon it. 

“Come, signor,” said Marianna, in a very 
low tone, as she raised her eyes tremblingly to 
the artist’s face, “ you are slow with your work. 
The dake will not grant you many more sittings 
from me.” 

Zanello raised his chisel to the marble face, 
but he did not set about his work. He lookcd 

















upon the living face he was to copy, and again 












his arm dropped to his side. 


“ Signora,” he said, in a tone as deep and 
ich as the breathing of an organ, “ ’tis a hope- 
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less task. Go, tell the noble duke that I cannot 
do his bidding.” 

«“ Cannot ?”’ 

“ That was my word. I would if I could, but 
I cannot.” 

“ But Antonio will be angry.” 

“ Then so be it.” 

“And you cannot finish the statue ?” 

“Tsaid notso. If he will send me another 
face, or leave me to fashion one from my own 
creation, I will do the work, but I cannot put 
your face upon my marble.” 

Again Marianna’s eyes drooped to the floor, 
and she turned strangely pale. She trembled, 
too, till her dark ringlets shook as though the 
wind were playing with them. 

“Then you will not want me to come here 
again,” she said, without raising her eyes. 

The sculptor started. A wild commotion 
moved his features for a moment, but when he 
spoke he was calm again. 

“ No—there is no need that you shov'd come 
here more. I cannot do the work for which you 
are sent.” 

“T fear the duke will be very angry,” said the 
maiden, slowly raising her eyes. 

“ Then let him be so,” said Zancllo, speaking 
more slowly, and in a very low, calm tone. “I 
will tell the truth to you, but you need not tell 
itto him. I would rather brave his anger than 
to have my own heart crushed and broken. He 
ought not to have sent you here.” 

“Tam sure he meant no harm, signor ; nor 
ean I see where there is any.” 

“Cannot you understand me? I will speak 
more plainly, then. Instead of transferring your 
face to this senseless marble, I have allowed it 
to become imaged in my own soul. 
seo you swile again.” 

The sculptor ceased speaking, and sank into 
achair. At the end of a few moments he cast 
his eyes again upon his lovely companion, but 
he found that her head was bowed. 

“Signora,” he continued, with a strange sad- 
ness in his tone, “long years ago I laid my 
mother in the cold grave, and then I was with- 
out a friend in the world. Since then I have 
been a solitary child of fortune, seeking no love, 
and returning none. I have loved my art, and 
I had thought my heart could learn to love noth- 
ing more on earth; but I have been mistaken. 
You came to me like a spirit from heaven. I 
saw you smile, heard you speak, and read the 
pure thonghts that dwelt in your soul. Already 
I love you with a passion that must henceforth 
leave its touch of pain upon my heart; but I 
dare not venture farther. Go back to the duke, 
and tell him that I will finish the work without 
a model, LIhope I need not ask your pardon for 
thus telling the-truth.” 


I dare not 


Zanello drew a screen over tho statue, and 
then turned towards the outer studio. He had 
moved but a few steps, however, ere he heard 
his name pronounced. He stopped and turned, 
and Marianna was looking full upon him. She 
was pale, and tears glistened in her eyes, but she 
did not tremble. 

“Zanello,” she said, “I, too, lost my mother 
long years ago, and since then I have seen little 
to love in the gaudy throng that has surrounded 
me. Few have known the feelings of my or- 
phaned heart. Perhaps the duke ought not to 
have sent me here; but it cannot be helped 
now. I have come—and—and you must not 
drive me away.” 

Marianna’s eyes drooped again as sho ceased 
speaking, and she now began totremble. Zanel- 
lo was not a man to resist the intoxicating flood 
that came pouring upon him. This drop had 
made his cup overrun, and without a word he 
clasped the maiden to his bosom. She looked 
up and smiled through her tears, and then laid 
hor head upon his shoulder. 

At this moment the lovers heard a movement 
in the outer room, and soon afterwards Dorina 
looked in. 

“ Come, signora, it is tims we should go,” she 
said. 

“T will be with you in a moment.” 

Marianna was quickly prepared, and having 
wiped all the tears away from her face, she turn- 
ed towards the door, but before she reached it 
she stopped. 

“T shall come again,”’ she said. 

“ Yes—I will go on with the work,” replied 
the artist. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE DUEL. 


It was towards the middle of the afternoon 
when Zanello was left alone. The emotions 
that had come to his soul were too powerful for 
calm thought. He did not think of Marianna’s 
noble blood, nor of the barrier that the laws 
placed between them. He only knew that she 
loved him—that she had reclined upon his bosom, 
and that she had received his avowal of love 
with a happy smile. If there was a tangible 
form to any of his thoughts, it was the thought 
of another land, where there was no stern duke 
to interpose between him and his love, and where 
he could fashion him a home beneath the sun- 
shine of peace and safety. And so for an hour 
he lived in the realm of his own wild dreams, 
sometimes sitting by the statue, and sometimes 
walking up and down his studio. 

At length the sculptor prepared himself for a 
walk in the open air. He had put on his cap, 
and hung his light rapier to his girdle, and was 
upon the point of going out, when he suddenly 
stopped in front of the statue. He gazed upon 
the marble face, the features of which were just 
beginning to spring into life, and a new idea 


burst upon him. His dark eyes glowed with a 














deeper fire, his pale face was lighted up with a | 


glow of new enthusiasm, and his whole frame 
seemed set to the strange thought that had come 
upon him. For a while he forgot the love-light 
that had found its way into his soul, for Genius 
was overleaping everything that belonged not to 
its legitimate train. 

The face of Marianna Torello had passed 
away from that marble, and another had taken 
its place. Up from his own soul the sculptor 





| 
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had drawn a form that was to live in the white 
stone. Perhaps he feared that he could not copy 
the features of the maiden he loved, but be that 
as it may, the outer form had come unbidden to 
him, and he was resolved to use it. 

Having dwelt for a long while in the thought 
that had so strangely come to him, Zanello start- 
ed up from his deep study and prepared once 
more to go out. He locked the door of his stu- 
dio, and having gained the street he turned his 
steps towards the Secchia. He had passed on 
through several squares when his attention was 
attracted by a party of young noblemen, who 
were coming towards him. He noticed that 
Count Pazzi was agong the number, and also 
that their attention was directed towards himself. 
He would have crossed over and avoided them, 
but Pazzi interrupted him. 

“Look ye, signor sculptor,” exclaimed the 
count, “it appears to me that you kept Marianna 
Torello a long while in your studio to-day. By 
San Marco, this will notdo. I shall accompany 
her the next time myself.” 

“ Very well,” returned Zanello; and he would 
have passed on, for he saw that the young man 
was heated with wine. But the count was not 
yet done. 

“Twas at the ducal palace when the lady re- 
turned, not an hour since, and she had surely 
been in tears. Now what caused them?” he 
asked, in an angry tone. 

“T know not the object of your question,” re- 
turned Zanello; “nor do I choose to make a 
street talk of one like Marianna Torello. Let 
me pass on.” 

“Not yet, for by my soul you shall answer me 
first.” 

“T shall answer you no questions here upon 
that subject, sir count. If you respect the lady 
you will not make her name a by-word for your 
companions.” 

“Now by the Parent of us all,” cried Pazzi, 
drawing his sword and changing color, “ you shall 
answer for this.” 

“For what?’ asked Zanello, spparently 
unmoved. 

“For your insolence, vile dog.” 

The sculptor was keen enough to see that the 
count was desperately jealous. He was aware 
of the young nobleman’s fiery temper, and now 
that the heat of the wine-cup was added to it, 
there could be little hope of pacification. 

“ Sir count, I beg of you that you will respect 
yourself enough to avoid a street brawl. I 
would go quietly on my way.” 

“ Qut upon thee, dog. Draw, or I’ll spit thee 
as I would a goose.” 

“ Beware, or you may rush too far. Put up 
your sword.” 

“O what a coward! 
insolence.” 

As the count spoke, he struck the sculptor a 
blow across the cheek with the flat of his blade, 
and at that the other noblemen set up a loud, 
derisive laugh. Zanello drew his rapier and 
stood upon his guard, but he did not offer to 
strike. 

“At him,” cried one of the party, at the same 
time slapping the count upon the shoulder, to 
incite him. 

“Ay,” added another. 
the dog !’” 

“One moment, gentlemen,” said Zanello, 
with a strange calmness in his tone. “ This 
broil is none of my seeking, and even now I 
would go on my way in peace. 
gentlemen.” 

“Not until you are punished,” hissed the 
count. . 

Pazzi made a lunge at .the sculptor as he 
spoke, but it was safely parried, and from that 
instant, Zancllo appeared a different man. A 
livid spot came upon either cheek, his eyes 
burned with a steady, deep light, and his mus- 
cles were set like iron. 

“Beware, sir count,” he uttered, as he par- 
ried the fourth stroke. “I cannot stand upon 
the defensive much longer.” 

But Pazzi heeded not the warning. He was 
too much blinded with passion to see that under 
the present circumstances the sculptor was his 
superior in every respect, and he continued to 
strike out with an utter recklessness, seeming 
bent only on the desire of taking the life of his 
antagonist. 

“‘Signors,” said Zanello, turning to the count’s 
companions, but at the same time guarding 
against the blows that were furiously aimed at 
him, “will you not remove your friend and put 
astop to this disgraceful scene ? for see—the peo- 
ple are even now collecting.” * 


Take that, for your 


“ He’s drawn. Point 


Let me pass, 


But the young men were too much excited to 
do any such thing, and they only clapped their 
hands and urged Pazzi on. 

Zanello had borne all that he could. At length 
he received a prick upon the shoulder, and his 
forbearance was gone. He‘advanced a step, 
threw off a blow that was aimed at his neck, 
and on the next instant his rapier had passed 
through the count’s body. He withdrew his 
weapon, and after a few wild thrusts Julian 


Pazzi sank upon the pavement. His friends 


were sobered in an instant, and they gathered | 


about the fallen man and lifted him up; but he 
was dead ! 

“You had better flee while there is opportu- 
aity, signor.”’ 

Zanello turned and saw an old man standing 
by his side. 

“ God knows that I could not help it,’’ he ut- 
tered, as he thrust his weapon back into its 
sheath. 

“That is plain enough to me,” said the old 
man, “for I saw it all. But you know the laws 
of Modena. Death is the inevitable punishment 
for such a crime as this. You have slain a Mo- 
denecse nobleman, and for a plebeian, that is 
death under any cireumstances. 
there is yet time.” 

Zanello did hurry away from the spot, but he 
went towards his own studio. Whenhe reached 
his room he began to walk nervously to and fro. 
His mind was the seat of strange emotions; but 
at length he stopped before the statue, and hav- 
ing thrown off the screen, he became lost in 
contemplating the dreamy ideal that had moy- 
ed him an hour ago. 


Flee while 


CHAPTER HI. 
CONDEMNED. 


On the morning following the death of the 
Count Pazzi, Marianna Torello had prepared to 
go to the sculptor’s studio, but before she set off, 
she received a summons to attend the duke. 
Antonio Guida, Duke of Modena, was a stern, 
iron-willed man, and about forty years of age. 
He ruled in the duchy with the most rigid ad- 
herence to the laws, and if he had any kind im- 
pulses, they never manifested themselves in con- 
nection with his dispensing of justice. 

“ Did you send for me?” asked Marianna, as 
she approached the duke. 

“ Yes, my sweet child. You need not go to 
the sculptor’s studio, to-day.” 

“Shall I go to-morrow ?” 

“No. You need go there no more.” 

“No more!” faintly echoed the maiden, 
changing color. 

“No, Marianna. I have bad news for you. 
Shall I break it to you now ?”” 

“ Yes,” tremblingly murmured the fair girl. 

“You may as well hear it now, as at any 
time. Your lover is dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated Marianna, with a quick 
ery. “ Zanello dead !” 

“ Zanello!” uttered the 
though he had_ been stung. 
Pazzi who is dead.” . 

A quick look of relief shot across the girl’s 
features, but it was not quick enough to escape 
the eye of the duke. He had long been used to 
reading people’s thoughts from their faces, and 
it was no difficult task for him now to read the 
whole of his fair ward’s secret. Marianna knew 
that she had betrayed herself, for she hung down 
her head and trembled violently. 

“Marianna,” at length resumed the duke, 
“you have exposed to me a thing I could not 
otherwise have believed. But it has come in 
season to save you. I will not blame you, for 
perhaps I myself am to blame. I ought not to 
have sent you there. But you will go there no 
more. Zanello is in prison. It was he who 
killed the count.” 

Marianna gazed for a moment up into the face 
of her guardian, and then she sank back. She 
would have fallen to the floor, but the duke 
sprang forward and caught her. She was in- 
sensible. She had passed from the pain that 
had seized her heart, for the shock had bereft her 
of all power. An attendant was summoned, 
and the form of the poor girl was borne away. 

An hour later, and the sculptor stood before 
the ducal throne. He was in chains, and strong- 
ly guarded. The duke looked upon him sternly, 
but the artist did not shrink, nor even tremble. 

“ Zanello,” said the duke, “ you are charged 
with having slain the Count Julian Pazzi.” 

“He did fall at my hands, my lord; but I 
only defended myself,” calmly replied the sculp- 
tor. “He taunted me most bitterly, and drew 
upon me without any provocation.” 

“And yet you killed him.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“You know your fate, then ?” 

“ T know the laws, my lord.” 

“And that they are rigid.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I have but to pronounce sentence. 
You must assuredly die.” 

“Tt is hard, my lord duke. Had I not resist- 
ed, the count would have killed me. I resist- 
ed, and now the law kills me.” 

“ You should haveescaped.” 

“ But I am only a man.” 

The duke was struck by this last answer—not 
only by the words, but by the strange tone in 
which they were spoken. But he could not help 
the artist, for there were two laws, either of 
which would condemn him. Qne was, that in 
all street conflicts resulting in death, the survi- 
vor should suffer; and the other, that any ple- 
beian who should cause the death of a patrician, 
should pay the penalty with his life. From the 
former law the duke often made exceptions, but 
never from the latter, for even had he been in- 
clined so to do, he would not have dared to 
meet the indignation of the nobility, which would 
have been sure to follow it. 

“Your doom is fixed, signor. You will go 
back to your prison, and from thence to the 
seaffold. 


soul,”” 


duke, starting as 
“Tt is the Count 


I hope God may have mercy on your 


The guard would have led the prisoner away, 
but he hesitated. 

“My lord duke,” he said, “ I know there is no 
use in asking for my life, but yet I have a boon 
to beg. Iwonld not die until [ have finished 
the task I have already so nearly completed.” 

“You allude to the statue of the Virgin,” 
said the duke, while a cloud came over his face. 

+“ Tee."" 

“And do you think you will have the Signora 
Marianna for a model ?” 

Zanello changed color, for he knew by the 
duke’s look and tone that he had discovered the 
| seerct of his heart, but he quickly threw off the 
| perturbation. 








| 
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| 
| 
| “Nay, most noble signor, I cannot copy those 
features if I would. I have the ideal in my own 
| mind, and I must give ir life before I die. It 
| shall be yours, and all it shall cost you will be 
the respite I need. 
weck I can do it.” 


Grant me this boon. Ina 
“ But you cannot go back to your studio.” 
“T can have a room in the prison, and my im- 

plements may be carried thither.” 


The duke considered a few moments, and in 
the end he resolved to grant the sculptor’s re- 
quest. He wanted the statue, for he had set his 
heart upon it. 

“Well,” he at length said, “I will give you 
eight days. Will that be sufficient ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 


“Then do your work; and at the expiration 
| of that time you dic. 
| for you.” 

Antonio waved his hand as he spoke, and the 
sculptor was led from the hall. After he had 
gone, the duke sought the apartment of his 
ward, but he found her weeping so bitterly, that 
he could not find it in his heart to trouble her. 
| He could only regret that he had ever thought 
1 of sending her to the sculptor’s studio. 


I can do nothing more 








CHAPTER Iv. 


THE PRISON VISITOR. 


Within a close apartment in the strong prison ~ 


of Modena, the sculptor was at work. The 
window from which his light came was sufficient- 
ly large, but it was securely protected with stout 
iron bars. There was no need, however, of all 
this precaution, for nothing could have tempted 
Zanello from his work. He had finished the 
drapery, and the last touches had been pnt to 
the hands and breast~ The face alohe was now 
the theme of the artist’s study. No one, to have 
seen him, would have dreamed that he was 
under the dread sentence of death. His every 
thought was upon the creation that was growing 
beneath his hands, and his dark eycs burned 
with the fire of genius alone. They betrayed 
no fear, no cowering dulness. 

At times he would hesitate in his work, and 
commence pacing the narrow room. Then he 
would sink down upon his stool and bury his 
brow in his hands. But ’twas not his death- 
doom that busied him—’twas the ideal he sought 
—the features he would breathe npon his marble, 
and when he had called them to mind he would 
spring to his work again. 

Thus had he worked for several days. The 
face of the marble Virgin had begun to assume 
the garb of life, and the artist was more en- 
thusiastic than ever. It was late im the after- 
noon, and Zanello was improving the last rays 
of light that were to be his for that day, when 
suddenly he was aroused by the turning of a key 
in the lock of his door. He did not like this, 
for he had been promised that no one should in- 
terrupt him except at stated times. The door 
was slowly opened, and the form of a monk 
appeared. The visitor carefully reclosed the 
door. 

“How now, monk,” uttered the sculptor, 
somewhat petulantly, ‘“‘have you come to shrive 
me ?” 

Without answering this question, the unbid- 
den presence threw back the cowl, and Zancllo 
started on secing the beantiful features of Ma- 
rianna Torello. 

“—sh!” uttered the maiden, holding up her 
white finger. “There may be danger at hand, 
so speak not too loudly.” 

“ Blessed angel,” murmured Zanello, moving 
forward and taking her hand, and pressing it to 
his lips. ‘“ Has the duke let you come to—” 

“The duke would not have sent me in this 
guise,” interrupted Marianna. ‘No, no,—I 
have stolen my way here, and I have come to 
set you free.” 

“But surely the duke will not pardon me.” 

“No. You must escape. This garb will dis- 
giiise you. The key of your door I will leave 
with you, and a trusty servant will be at the outer 
gate to let you forth. I have braved much to 
accomplish this, but at length I have sne- 
ceeded. O Zanello, you may yet be saved.” 

The sculptor sat down upon his stool, and 
buried his face in his hands. For a long while 
he sat thus, and then he arose and gazed upon 
the growing features of the Virgin. 

’ “Marianna,” be said at length, in a tone of 
sad sound, “I cannot go now. I must finish 
this work first. I must see it done.” 

“ But that will be too late,” urged the maiden. 

“Tf you love life, save it now.” 

“Ah, signora, life is not so sweet to me as it 
was once. You would not flee with me.” 

“ Would you ask me to ?” 

“No, no. God forbid that I should see you 
in danger.” 

“Then flee now, and when you find a safe 
home, I will come to you.” 

“O God, what sweetness of bliss do you whis- 
per now into my ear. You will come to me, 
and be ever with me, to bless and love me ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” whispered the maiden, bowing her 
head upon the bosom of her lover. ‘ Only flee 
now, and when you are safe, I will come to you.” 

The young sculptor struggled hard with the 
spirit that was thus called up within him. But 
at length his face grew calm, and he drew the 
maiden more closely to his bosom. 

“Marianna,” he said, “three nights ia sae- 
cession have I dreamed a strange dream. I 
thought I was upon the scaffold, and the execu- 
tioner was ready to do his bloody work. Snd- 
denly there came an angelic presence and stayed 
the axe, and I was free. I kneeled down to 
thank my preserver, and I thought ‘twas my 
own marble Virgin that received my thanks. 
Thrice has that dream come. O, I must finish 
my work. I must see that marble as it appeared 
to me in my dream, and then I will flee.” 

“Alas, that may be too late. Let me be your 
preserver.”” 

“Do not tempt me. I would rather die than 
give you pain, and [ would rather die than live 
to see my work unfinished. I will hurry with it, 
Marianna—I will strain every nerve. If you 
can come to me in three days, I will have it 
done. The duke will yet wait five days for me. 
Come to me then, and I will flee. 
me, let me do my work.” 

“ If L did not love you I should not be here,” 


Wf you love 


| returned the maiden, struggling to keep back 


the tears that welled up from the fonnt of her 
deep feclings. But I will try to be here in three 
Will you promise to flee then ?”” 
“Yes, Marianna, I will promise you that.’”’ 

till that time. I 


days from now. 
“Then God save you 
think I can come then.” 
For a few moments longer those two bo- 
soms beat together, and then Marianna Torecllo 
drew the dark cowl up over her head, and glided 
away from the prison-room. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MAGIC OP THE MARBLE VIROIN. 


With the sculptor, the hours of daylight pass- 
ed almost unheeded by. He worked upon his 
statue with unceasing diligence, and on the 
morning of the third day from the visit of Ma- 
rianna, it was all done save a few finishing 


| strokes that were needed to give it the full blush 


of life. 


The hours passed on, and the marble 


| featares began to throw off the last vestiges of 
' coldness and assume warm tints of thought and 
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soul. Zancllo’s dinner was brought to him, but 
he did not touch it. The afternoon was passed 
half away, and the ideal had beeome real. The 
sculptor stepped back from his work,and with arms 
folded across his breast, he gazed upon it. A 
while he stood thus, and then he sank back upon 
his stool and wept. 

An hour later, and the artist was startled by 
hearing heavy footsteps in the corridor outside 
his door. With a quick movement he drew the 
green screen over the statue. Hardly had he 
done this, when the door was opened, and the 
duke entered alone, Zanello was not prepared 
for this, but yet he met the noble signor calmly. 

“ Well, Zanello, [have come to see‘how you 
progressed with your work. You have given 
o’er the task for to-day, it seems.” 

“Yes, my lord. The light is failing me, and 
I am weary.” 

“ But I will see how much you have accom- 
plished,” 

“Not now, my lord. Come here at this hour 
to-morrow, and you shall see it.” 

“ Yes, and I must see it now, too. Be not too 
jealous of your art, Zanello, for you will not 
live long to profit by it. Remove the screen 
and let me see how looks our marble Virgin.” 

“Not now, my lord duke,” persisted the 
sculptor, with considerable agitation. ‘“ Grant 
me until to-morrow. To-morrow at this hour 
you may see it, for then it shall be yours. It is 
mine now.” 

But the duke was not to be put off thus. He 
had come to see the statue, and he was nota 
man to be baulked of his purpose. 

“You must excuse me,”’ he said, as he moved 
towards the statue. 

Under other cireumstances Zanello would 
have pushed the intruder back, but he dared not 
do it now. He only put forth his hand with a 
convulsive movement as he gaw the duke pull 
the screen from the statue. 

At this moment the door of the room was 
again opened, and the lady Marianna, disguised 
as before, entered. She closed the door care- 
fully after her, and then for the first time she 
saw the duke. 

“Aha! whom have we here?” 
Antonio. 

Zanello was upon the point of assuring the 
duke that it was only a monk who had come to 
shrive him, but the maiden exposed herself be- 
fore he cou!d speak. The sight of her stern 
guardian operated so powerfully upon her that 
she uttered a quick ery, and she trembled so 
violently that the cowl fell back from her face. 

“ Marianna!” uttered the duke, as he recog- 
nized the beautiful features of his ward. “ Za- 
nello, what means this? You have been deceiv- 
ing me. This, then, is the secret of the respite 
you asked. Now, by my soul, you shall die this 
very night !” 

This startled the maiden back to her senses. 
She sprang forward, and kneeling at the feet of 
the duke, she clasped her hands together. 

“No, no, my good lord,” she cried. “0, he 
is not to blame for this. It is I—I who have 
done it all. Pardon, pardon, for Zanello !” 

The duke was fora few moments silent. Dark 
clouds swept across his face, and wild emotions 
raged in his bosom. He loved the gentle girl 
who knelt at his fect, and he was more grieved 
than angry now that he found the sculptor likely 
to be innocent of the meeting. 

“ Marianna,” he at length said, “ why are you 
here ?” 

“TI came to liberate Zanello.” 

“You love him, then.” 

“Yes.” 

The duke turned away, and as he did so his 
eycs for the first time fell upon the marble fea- 
tures he had uncovered. He started back as he 
saw them, and for the time the sculptor seemed 
forgotten. It was a face of marvellous beauty 
that dwelt there upon that marble statue, and 
the beauty was as strange as it was marvellous. 
It was a maternal beauty—a soft, shining, heav- 
enly countenance—full of soul and holy love. 
Tue hands were clasped upon the swelling bosom, 
and the eyes were turned towards heaven. The 
duke gazed and gazed, and he placed his hands 
upon his brow, and then gazed again. All signs 
of conflict were gone from his face, and in the 
stead thereof there was a radiant light breaking 
over his features. His own hands were slowly 
folded upon his bosom, even as were the marble 
hands upon which he gazed, and his eyes gradu- 
ally turned heavenward. At lesgth he turned 
toward the sculptor. 


uttered 


“ Zanello,” he said, in a hushed whisper, 
“ your work is finished.” 

“Yes, my lord,” returned the artist, strangely 
puzzled by the duke’s manner. 

Even Marianna had for the raoment forgotten 
the startling scene that had just passed. 

“Where is your model for that fuce ?”” asked 
Antonio, in the same low whisper. 

“In my own heart, most noble duke.” 

“But how came,it there %”’ 

“ Thave carried it there from earliest childhood. 
Pardon me, my lord, for ’twas no sacrilege to 
pat those features upon the virgin mother. A 
more holy countenance never shone on earth 
than the one I have imaged there.” 

“ But who—who wore that countenance ?” 

“Tt was my mother !” 

The duke of Modena sank down upon the 
sculptor’s stool, and though he gazed still upon 
the statue, yet it was evident that his thoughts 
were far away. 

“Zanello,” he said, after along silence, “tell 
me more of this. Tell me what you know of 
that mother, for I, too, remember a face like 
that.” 

The sculptor was startled, for as he now gazed 
upon the duke’s countenance a strange sensation 
came over him. 

“ My lord duke,” he said, “ I have but a very 
simp'e tale to tell. The first that I remember of 
life was in Dalmatia. In a quiet cot upon the 
banks of the Cherca I lived all alone with my 
mother. She came from some place in Italy to 
escap? religious persecution. My father was 
kitled. I was her youngest child, and with me, 
then an infant, she fled. One other child, a boy 


of twelve years, she left behind, for he was at 
Rome with an uncle, and she had to go without 





him. When I was fifteen years old my mother 
died. I saw her buried, and then I came to 
Italy to study.. My mother had advised’ me not 
to come hither, but I knew not why I should fear.” 

“ And your mother’s name ?” 

“T only know that it was Lucretia. She would 
never tell me more, for she said my name would 
only be a curse to me.” 

“ Alas, poor Lucretia!” murmured the duke, 
as he bowed his head. “ In one short month after 
she fled, the proscription was taken from her 
house, and she was searched for in vain. Za- 
nello, your father did die—he suffered under the 
ban of proscription, but his memory has been 
cleared from all stain.” 

“* And you knew my mother ?” said the sculp- 
tor, tremblingly. 

“ Ay, Zanello, for she was my mother, too. In 
my ewn prison have I found my brother !” 

The duke steppedforward as he spoke, and 
placed his arms about the sculptor’s neck. Za- 
nello would not have made the first demonstration, 
but now that he found his brother loved him, 
he gave his heart up to the emotions that had 
found a place in his soul. No doubt existed of 
the reality of what he had heard, for it all came 
in heaven-tones upon his ears. 

Marianna realized the whole in a moment, and 
as she leaned up against the window-casing for 
support, her small white hands were clasped in 
hopeful prayer. 

“O, how well do I remember those sainted 
features,” murmured the duke, as he gazed again 
upon the marble face, but with his hand still up- 
on his brother’s shoulder. ‘‘ I can see my moth- 
er, as I left her on the morning of my departure 
for Rome. I kissed her when she blessed me, 
and how I kissed my infant brother that lay upon 
her bosom. I never saw her again, and when I 
grew up my heart grew cold and severe. But it’s 
warmer now, for I am not alone on earth. Our 
father, Zanello, was the lawfal duke of Modena, 
and when I came of age I followed to the office. 
Come, come, this prison is no place for you.” 

“ And can you save me ?” 

“Save you? Yes. The law cannot harm you 
now, for you are one of the noblest patricians in 
Modena. By my faith, that marble Virgin has a 
wondrous magic init. It has saved your life, 
given you a noble station, and bestowed upon 
me a dearly loved brother.” 

“* And has it done nothing for me ¢” whisper- 
ed Marianna, moving to the duke’s side and lpy- 
ing her hand beseechingly upon his shoulder. 

“For you, Marianna?” 

“Ay, my good lord. You should not keep 
all the charm of the magic Virgin for yourself.” 

The maiden hung down her head as she ceased 
speaking, and Antonio felt a warm tear fall upon 
his hand. 

“ Ah, my sweet ward,” uttered the duke, with 
alight smile, “I fear that your wickedness will 
triumph after all. You have trampled upon my 
authority—sought to throw off my protection— 
attempted to set my prison-house at nought, and 
now you would have me be kindto you. I have 
a great notion to put you away from me. 
Zanclio, will you take her ?” 

The duke pushed the maiden towards his 
brother as he said this, and from the smile that 
dwelt upon his countenance the lovers knew that 
there was no more barrier to their love. The 
sculptor caught Marianna to his bosom, and when 
she looked up through her happy tears she 
murmured : 

“ Ah, Zanello, your dream was true, after all.” 

* * * * * 

There was wonder and excitement in Modena 
when it was known that the youngest son of the 
dead duke was returned to the home of his birth, 
and hundreds who came to gaze upon the mar- 
ble Virgin, remembered well the loved features 
of the long lost duchess. Zanello found friends 
on all hands, and even the relations of Julian 
Pazzi came to him and forgave him, for they 
knew that their kinsman had been all to blame. 





There was a marriage ceremony in the ducal 
palace, and when it was concluded, the duke 
kissed the blushing bride, and then turning to 
Zanello, he said : 

“Now, signor sculptor, you have the truant in 
your own keeping, and I advise you not to suffer 
her to show her face to any other artist for a 
model. There’s witchery in the business.” 

“It’s a marvellous pleasing witchery, at all 
events,”’ returned Zanello, as he drew his beau- 
tiful bride more closely to his side, and looked 
lovingly into her radiant face. 

Marianna only smiled in reply. She was too 
happy to speak. 

The marble virgin is still in Modena. It 
stands by itself in the chapel of the ducal pal- 
ace, and the old Benedictine who attends there 
loves to point it out to visitors, and relate the 
strange circumstances connected with its history. 


> 
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FOLLOW YOUR LEADER. 


A very amusing incident occurred a few days 
since in Cincinnati, illustrative of the natural 
instinct of one sheep to followanother. A small 
drove was coming up the street, and when they 
arrived opposite the Gibson House, the fore- 
most one made a rush to go into an alley, but a 
man suddenly coming out, somewhat frightened 
the sheep, and it deviated slightly from the trae 
course, durting into a lamp store, followed by the 
whole flock. The crowd, anxious to witness 
the sport, instantly blockaded the door, so that 
there was no mode of egress for the unceremo- 
nious visitors, and as said lamp store was too 
contracted to suit their peculiar notions, and 
wishing to regain their liberty, as speedily as 
possible, they saw no other means of escape but 
through the window. One of them made a 
break, and leaped through the show window upon 
the pavement, demolishing in its progress, glass 
ware, china, ete. With an alacrity truly praise- 
worthy, the crowd immediately fell back from 
the door, and allowed a free passage, but every 
sheep jumped through that hole in the window.— 
Inquirer. f 
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Women rs. Mexn.—Women in all countries 
are civil, obliging, tender and humane; they are 
ever inelined to be gay and cheerful, timorous 
and prudent, and they do not hesitate like men, 
to perform a generous action, more liable, per- 
haps, to err than men, but in general more dis- 
interested, more virtuous and peiforming more 
good actions than men, In my extensive wan- 
dering in foreign climes, if hungry, thirsty, wet, 
cold or sick, woman has ever been friendly to 
me, most uniformly so.—Ledyard. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
PAYS OF OUR CHILDHOOD, 


How oft we have wandered 
Through forest and fen, 
* Where st he da 
And wildwood and glen 
Resounded with music of birds sweetly singing; 
Where Nature in beauty her rarest charins wore, 
And under our feet the bright wild-flowers were springing, 
Ty days of our childhood now gone evermore. 


A 





To roam o’er the mountain, 
And bathe in the stream ; 
To watch the bright fountain, 
Its sparkle and gleam, 
Like diamonds in sunlight, the clear waters flowing, 
Which softly and gently lave pebble and shore; 
How sad to remember, those joys ever knowing, 
The days of our childhood return 





Yet, life is before us! 
Its sorrows and joys 
We'll soon leave behind us 
With childhood’s frail toys ; 
Then up and be doing, there’s pleasure in knowing, 
If rightly we study true wisdom’s rare lore ; 
We here shall be happy, and holier growing, 
Be fitted to meet where they part nevermore. 


. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MIDNIGHT ASSASSIN. 





BY THE OLD ‘UN. 

Mrs. Marcuem was a widow lady, wore a 
turban, and kept boarders in C. street, and a 
very nice set of boarders they were; punctual 
in their payments, early in their hours, and nev- 
er asking for a second slice of the roast, or a 
second plate of pudding. Mrs. Marchem was 
very particular whom she received at her estab- 
lishment, and if a candidate for her hospitality 
presented him or herself, without giving satisfac- 
tory evidence of respectability, the frigid answer 
“we are full,” turned away the applicant to 
some more lenient landlady. , 

A middle-aged gentleman was one day an- 
nounced. Mrs. Marchem was rather partial to 
middle-aged gentlemen ; so, having pinned on a 
new collar, and adjusted the set of her turban, 
she walked into the drawing-room, attended by 
her two favo ite eats, already prepossessed in his ‘ 
favor. ; ; 

The middle-aged gentleman rejoiced in the 
name of Augustus Meek. He had light reddish 
hair, eyes of a changeable greenish hue, an un- 
pretending nose, and a prim mouth, surmounted 
by two or three long bristles, to which he gave 
the name of moustaches, and which completed 
his resemblance to a tortoise shell cat, a circum- 
stance not at all unpleasant to the good land- 
lady, for she was very fond of cats. 

Mr. Mcek was dressed unexceptionably. He 
wore a good deal of shirt collar, and a low stock 
with a broad tie. His vest was short and spot- 
ted. A little brown coat with a “ two inch tail,” 
like that which: Mr. Tupman wore to Mrs. Leo 
Hunter's party, with enormous hanging sleeves, 
and very tight plaid pantaloons clasping his 
weak legs, completed his equipment. 

He stated timidly that he was in search of a 
quiet boarding-place, had just come home from 
Paris, disgusted with the dissipation of the Gal- 
lie capital, and a friend of his, a clerk in an 
Evangelical bookstore, had told him that Mrs. 
Marchem’s was just the place for him. 

*‘ Besides, mum,” said he, “ I know you must 
be a motherly kind of lady, cos you keep cats,— 
nice, innercent creaters, ma’am. Pussy! Pussy!” 

Here he purred in a most insinuating tone, and 
the landlady’s two cats jumped upon his knee, 
rubbed their heads against his hands, and invited 
his caresses. 

“ Ah, they’re like childern, ma’am—cat’s is,” 
said Mr. Meek. ‘They knows their friends. 
Now these intelligent animils, ma’am, knows I 
aint one of them sort that shies blacking-bot- 
tles and bootjacks at ’em when they Sarah- 
nading on the sheds night-times. Nota bit on 
it—I con't train in no such company. Poor 
pussy !” 

“What a sensible, pooty-spoken man!” 
thought the landlady, 

“Them Parisians is heathens, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Meek. ‘‘ Do you believe it, ma’am—at the 
Barriere deL’Enfer—they makes ’em into soup.” 

“Who !” asked the landlady. 

“Cats, ma’am.” 

“Q, the wretches!” cried the landlady. 
“Where did you say, Mr. Meek ?” 

“ At the Barriere de L’Enfer, ma’am—that’s 
French, for gates of—naughty place,” said Mr. 
Meek, modestly. 

“T don’t wonder you left it, Mr. Meek,” said 
the landlady. 

“ Bref—Mr. Meek became a boarder at Mrs. 
Marchem’s. Everybody liked him—none more 
than Miss Susan Starchly, a prim, maiden lady of 
fifty, who was well to do in the world, and who, 
having no admirer (she was very plain), lavish- 
ed the wealth of her virgin heart on a huge Mal- 
tese cat called Romeo. 

“T never sec the beat of this here Maltee,” 
Mr. Meek would say, as he fondled the old maid’s 
puss on his knee. “ He’s fat as a woodchuck— 
and such slick fur—soft as velvet.” 

Master Romeo seemed proud of Mr. Meck’s 
caresses. He would rub his great chuckle head 
against his friend’s hand—arch his back, and 
purr in his most complacent tones. All the cats 
in the neighborhood were fond of Mr, Meck. 
They used to follow him up and down C. street 
like spanicls. 

Siill a fatality seemed to attend his favorites. 
Soon after his advent a strange mortality attack- 
ed the feline race. The grocer’s wife missed in 
one night two cats and four kittens. The apothe- 
cary’s tabby disappeared to parts unknown. 
One of Mrs. Marchem’s cats went off one day— 
and her mate the next. The bereaved ones 
found consolation for their woes in the sympa- 
thy of Mr. Meek. Miss Starchly clung the closer 
to her Maltese. 

“If 1 should lose my Remeo,” sid she, cast. 
ing up her eyes, sentimentally, *‘ I know I never 
should survive it.” 

Mr. Meck had a latch-key, but he seldom used 











it. Once in a while, however, he went out at 
dusk with a bundle, and returned late and empty- 
handed. He d to have no profession, and 
yet he was so gentlemanly and correct in his 
habits that even Miss Starchly and the landlady 
never thought of asking the usual Yankee ques- 
tion of “ what he followed for a living.” 

One night the mystery was disclosed. Miss 
Starchly had just retired toher room. Her door 
was ajar—and she all at once heard a thrilling 
cry that rang through the house. Mrs. Marchem 
heard it too—she rushed into the entry just as 
Miss Starchly emerged from her apartment. 
The two women seized each other by the hand 
and held their breath. The cry was repeated— 
wild, piercing, tremulous, it rang through their 
ears like a death-wail. 





“It’s my dear—dear—pussy,” cried Miss . 


Starchly. “And the noise comes from Mr. 
Meek’s room. What can be the matter? I must 
know.” 

And, hurrying along the landlady, she peeped 
into Mr. Meck’s apartment, the door of which 
was partly open. What a sight met their gaze ! 
There stood Meek, his cat-like eyes flashing with 
strange exultation. He stood in an attitude of 
triumph, holding at arm’s length, in the firm 
gripe of his right hand, the unfortunate Romeo, 
stone dead ! 

The ladies were too much appalled to utter a 
word at first, and Meek, unaware of their en- 
trance, was addressing his inanimate victim as 
follows : 

“There—blast ye! you’ve gin me a deal of 
tronble! Though I’ve been dogging of you 
these three weeks, I never could catch you out of 
the old maid’s sight. But you're a five-spot, 
my beauty, as sure as my name’s Gus’ Meek.” 

And, as the “ Midnight Assassin ” ended his 
soliloquy, he thrust his prize into a bag. 

“Monster!” shricked Miss Starchly. 

Meek turned and uttered a long, low whistle. 

“ Whew! here’s a go!” said he. 

“ Wretch !” said the landlady. 

“Let me get at him!” shrieked the old maid, 
stiffening her sharp fingers ina manner which 
would have excited the envy of poor Romeo had 
he been alive to see it. 

Meck’s hat was on his head, and he made a 
successful dive for the door, escaped with his bag, 
and was never more scen in C. street. 


Yet think not, gentle reader, that he was a 


-mere vulgar assassin of the feline race—a 


venal purveyor for cheap eating-houses. Far 
from it. Mr. Augustus Meek was a scientific 
man—a journeyman hatter, who, on a profes- 
sional visit to Paris, had learned the new method 
of preparing cat-skins as a substitute for beaver 
in the manufacture of hats. In partnership with 
a Frenchman, he brought here with him, he com- 
menced the business. The principal part of his 
task was to gain the confidence of the most prom- 
ising tortoise-shells and Maltese, and then sacri- 
fice them on the altar of science and mamnion. 
As soon ashe had depopulated one neighbor- 
hood, he moved into another. Miss Starchly’s 
cat first excited his admiration, and then became 
his victim. 

But he never knew how much that operation 
cost him, for Miss Starchly had been so much 
taken by his professed admiration for the feline 
race, that she had made a will in his favor, which 
she now revoked, bequeathing her fortune to 
the foundation of an asylum for superannuated 
mousers, and half-orphaned kittens, an institu- 
tion destined soon to go into operation, for the 
old lady threatens soon to follow her Romeo to 
the tomb of the Capulets. 


eee + > 
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TO AMY. 





BY JOHN CARTER. 


Forbear my song to scorn, Amy, 
The notes are sad and low; 

As on Arkansas’ shaded hills, 
From memory’s harp they flow 


F’en on these very hills, Amy, 
Thy epirit wanders still ; 

And saddening thoughts of slighted love 
Cloud e’en the sparkling rill. 


The heedless birds that sing, Amy, 
Among the rustling vine, 

Are they more fickle in their song 
Than that cold heart of thine? 


When leaves are turning brown, Amy, 
To mourn the clouded sun, 

They leave the tree to wail alone, 
As thou, alas, hast done! 


— ——-——-@Dooe>-—_—______—_ 


YOUNG IDEAS, 


The other day, Dr. S.’s three children, while 
playing in the nursery, decided to have a railroad 
excursion. So they all mounted up into the crib, 
and commenced rocking at full epeed. After 
awhile, it was proposed to have an accident, 
thinking, I suppose, it would be unfashionable 
to travel far without one. So they all took 
hold, and tipped the crib over, by main force, 
and little Mary broke her arm short off. 

Miss B. went to see her, and was pitying her 
very much, with her helpless and bandaged arm, 
when Mary said : 

“Well, if I ever get well, I’ll sue the com- 
pany for $3000 damages! I think that will be 
enough, for father says it aint any great affair 
afver all.” 

The same little young one, seven years old, 
once said of her little brother Joe, who is a great 
tease, that she wished our Heavenly Father 
either hado’t made her or her brother Jos--it 
didn’t make any difference which.—Providence 


Journal. 


—_——_—_———__-—_¢--_.ee--— 


A VORACIOUS BOA CONSTRICTOR, 

On Friday week, Wom)well’s magnificent col- 
lection of wild beasts arrived in this city from 
Stockton. <A few days previous to its arrival in 
this city, a singular circumstance occurred, throw- 
ing Charles Dickens’s story of the blanket com- 
pletely into the shade. During the cold weather 
at the beginning of last week the boa constrictor, 
to protect it from the cold, was carefully wrap- 
ped in flinnel, and two young crocodiles put be- 
side it with the object of imparting heat ; on the 
keeper, however, opening out the flannel to look 
after his charge, to his utter astonishment, he dis- 
covered that one of the erocodiles had been swal- 
lowed by the boa. ‘This is considered to bea 
feat unparalleled in natural history —Durham 
Chronicle. 

















THE TURKS. 
There have been many of late in 
respect to the condition of ark as f por 4 
Some writers having declared it to be in the last 
stages of political i 
clearer vision have seen a gradual but decided 
improvement both in power and civilization. 
Turkey is undoubtedly weak to a certain extent 
by reason of the creeds and nationalities of its 
numerous subjects, wing. 
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HELP THE POOR. 





eee 
BY MIsS ANNA M. LOWRY. 
eee 


Help, 0 help the poor and needy, 
Ye with plenty at command ; 

Let no shivering stranger ever 
Leave your home with empty hand. 


When the rude wind round your dwelling 
Sounds its cheerless, whistling wail, 

Your cosy hearths are comfort telling, 
And defiance to the gale. 


But the poor oft lack the blessing 
Of a bright and warming blaze; 
And their houses oft need dressing, 
In these dreary, winter days. 


Fear not that your gold is wasted— 
You’li be paid an hundred fold ; 

If the mercies you have tasted, 
From the poor you ne’er withhold. 





The following is fsa war in a French news- 
paper :—A_ poor shepherd of the environs of 

vetot, father of alarge family, for whose wants 
he provided with very great difficalty, purchased 
last summer from a dealer in old clothes, ag 34 
ture, etc., a Bible, with a view to 
leisure evenings during the winter. On one 
evening, as he was turning the leaves, he noticed 
that several of the leaves were 
He immediately set himself to work to 
those leaves, with great care ; but onecan searce- 
ly form a conception of the surprise of the man, 
when he found thus carefully enclosed a bank 
bill of five hundred francs ($100). On the 
margin of one of the pages were these 
words : “I gathered together -this 
es difficulty ; but i as natu 

irs but those who have jutely néed of noth- 
ing, I make thee, whoever shall read this Bible, 
my heir.”—N. ¥. True American. 





BOHEMIAN CRYSTAL KNIVES. 


Among the novelties for the new year which 
abound in the shops of Paris, the prettiest I have 
seen are at the brilliant porcelain establishment of 
Bourlet, 14 Boulevard Poissonniere, where ma 
be found some rare and fine specimens of 
knives of Bohemian crystal; the blade is of 
white crystal, and the handle a y mixture 
of white and blue, or white and t colors. 
Hitherto silver knives have. been thought indis- 

nsable for fruit; but this crystal novelty is 

ikely to supersede them ; they are not only an 
ornament for a dinner table, but are more easily 
kept clean and brighter than silver.—Paris Cor- 
respondent Journal of Commerce. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes [., IT., [1T., IV., and V.of the Pro- 
TORIAL, elegantly bound in cloth, and with edges; 
forning oe ‘and most attractiv Lo ta in 
tue shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 page of men, = 
and current events all over the world; of in aul 
parts of the globe; of famous cities and vil- 
lages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 
Besides the many illustrations, b in their 
pages a vast amount of ori skete! 
and novelettes, from the ee grin 4 Sethert? ne 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
excoedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to 
and illustrations. 
For sale at our office, and at all the depots 
throughout the Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 8 vols. 
$7; 4 vols., $9; and  vols., $10. , , 

















, GLEASON ’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artista, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Tea pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and aceurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and fernale 

Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 







| be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 





kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beau- 
tiful type, presenting in its mechanical execution an ele- 
gant specimen of art. It contains fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 





1 subseriber, ome year, . 0. cece ste eenees £3 00 
a pene in vs babe eden 5 00 

“s CTU teas ece Seen Valwe oes 9 00 
8 “ Pe AE oh caw dain MA Rre 16 @ 


*,* One copy of Tue Frag or our Uxton, and one copy 
of (:LEASON’B PICPORIAL, one year, for $4 00. 

"The Proroxia, Drawina-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at sez cents per single copy 

Published every Situnpay, corner of Tremont ard 
Bromfield Streets, by 
FP. GLEASON, Bosron, Mas. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner Spruce St., New York. 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadel phi 
. & WL. TAYLOK, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 

C. BAGLEY. cor. of 4th & 8 camore Sts., Cincinnath 
, A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

uw K. WOOD VARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Sts, St. Loaia, 
sUOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Urieans 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TIONGHNIOGA. 
DY PHILA RARER. 
‘ ween res . 
Beautiful and winding river, 
Gilding through the sunny vale, 
Rippling with harmo:.ious murmurs, 
Through the green and mossy dale ; 
Brooping willows, bending lowly, 
Grow along thy grassy side ; 
And thy breast, the moonbeams silver 
In the stilly eventide. 


In thy waves, are softly shadowed 
Fleecy clouds and sun-lit skies ; 
Hazel bushes wave beside thee— 
Pansies ope their dewy eyes. 
Daisies nestle ‘mong the mosses, 
Watered by the falling spray ; 
Lichens bright are growing greenly, 
Where the silver wavelets play. 


Where thou, dreamy stream, art wending, 
With a calm and sunny flow, 
Yophyrs sigh among the osiers, 
Sweetiy plaintive, sad and low. 
O’er the trees green vines are twining, 
Warbling birds there bujid their nests ; 
Graceful ducks, so wild and timid, 
Pause, on thee to smooth their breasts. 


In thy silver, sun-kissed waters, 
Gently plays the dripping oar; 
rfame-laden breezes fan thee, 
Golden sunbeams gild thee o'er. 

River, gliding ever onward, 

Oft we linger thee beside, 

Listening to the witching music 
Of thy singing, rippling tide. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ALBERT FEARING. 
A TALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


raed 


BY LIEUT. BE. CURTISS HINE. 


rene 





Ir was a cold day in January, and the wind- 
ing Hudson was bridged with glittering ice. 
The tree-tops that crown the romantic highlands 
were covered with masses of snow, which in 
many cases took fantastic forms, presenting 
images of knights and warriors of the olden time, 
and sometimes that of regular encampments, as 
the eye wandered over their singular outlines. 
In the distance, towered the frowning ramparts 
of old Fort Putnam, then in good repair, for the 
period in which we have opened our tale, was 
that of the American Revolution, and the dull 
roar of war was resounding throughout the snow- 
clad land. 

Near the river’s brink, at a spot now ocenpicd 
by Cozzen’s Hotel at West Poiut, a soldier was 
slowly pacing to and fro, pausing occasionally 
to listen for a moment, and then again resum- 
ing his walk. It was one of the ontposts on 
which that sentinel was posted, and one on which 
it was necessary to exercise the utmost vigilance ; 
hence, the cautious manner in which the soldier 
trod his snow-beaten path, and listencd with 
keen ears to every sound that arose upon the 
frosty air. It was about eleven o’clock atnight, 
and having come at ten, and his hour of duty 
being limited to two hours, he had consequently 
yet an hour to stand, which was long enough in 
such a lonely position, with the thermometer five 
degrees below zero. The moon, however, was 
shining down brightly upon the sheeted snows, 
and he was a young and hardy soldier of the 
future mighty republic, so he did not shrink 
from the duty before him, but watchful and at- 
tentive, and yet as if expecting something to oc- 
eur, he marched up and down upon his post, 
nor heeded the chill blast, as it went rudely 
sweeping by. 

All at once a sound was heard at a little dis- 
tance, as of some one tramping through the deep 
snow. The sentinel paused in his walk, and 
gazed toward the spot from which the noise pro- 
ceeded, and presently a tall figure wrapped in 
a large gray overcoat, was seen to emerge from 
the shadows of « neighboring thicket, aud stalk 
with martial stride out into the silvery moon- 
beams. 

“Who goes there ?”’ shouted the sentinel, his 
voice awaking the echoes that slumbered in the 
breast of the forest-clothed mountains. 

“A friend, Fearing,—a friend of America and 
her cause,” replied the intruder, as he advanced 
still nearer. 

“ Stand, and give me the countersign,” said 
the sentinel, in a low, stern, voice, as he brought 
his musket to a charge. ‘1 know who you are, 
sir, of course, but then all needful forms must 
be gone through with.” 

“ You are right, Fearing—always attend to 
duty to the letter. The eountersign is Putnam.” 

“ Countersign’s correct,” replied the sentinel, 
bringing his musket down athwart his breast to 
the position known among military men, as the 
port,” “and now, sir, we will commence our 
conference.” 

“The conference need not be long, this bitter r} 
cold night,” replied the tall stranger, as he F 
drew his gray overcoat more closely about his 
noble figure ; “ you know that when I wrote you 
to come on from Virginia and enlist in the army, 
I expressly gave you to understand, that although 
you would be for the time being ostensibly a 
private soldier, yet I had higher and more im- 
portant duties for you to engage in, which, if 

you successfully accomplished, you should have 
a commission as a lieutenant.” 





“Yes sir, 1am a patriot. I would serve my 
country to the last drop of my blood, if it was 
necessary.” 

“T believe you, Fearing. 





I know you to be 
a good man and true, and that is why I have 
selected you for the duty which I want perform- 
ed. I could not send for you to come to my 
quarters without exciting suspicion, and as it is 
necessary to use great cantion and circumspec- 
tion, I decided to visit you at a time when you 
were a sentinel on the outpost, a spot where we 
can converse without danger of being overheard.” 

“ Your plans were well formed, sir, and I am 





now ready to listen to whatever instructions you 
may have to give.” 

“To-morrow morning,” continued the tall 
stranger, in a low tone, “ you will obtain a pass 
from your captain tago over the river and spend 
the day, and to return in the evening. But so 
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far from returning, you will make the best of 
your way to New York, represent to Sir Henry 
Clinton that you have deserted from the Amer- 
ican army at West Point, and are anxious to 
join that of the British, and return to your al- 
legiance to England’s king. Of course you will 
be asked many questions by Sir Henry as to 
the strength of this post, the number of troops, 
and other matters, which you must be careful to 
exaggerate as much as you can with safety. 
By making him believe that the post is well de- 
fended, you may prevent his planning an attack 
until spring, when we shall have reinforcements, 
and be better prepared to receive him should he 
think fit to pay us a visit. Do you perfectly un- 
derstand me, Fearing ?” 

“ Perfeetly, six.” 

“ Well, then, give heed. You will enter the 
British army, watch with keen eyes everything 
that transpires, acquaint yourself with its move- 
ments, its numbers, and everything that would 
be likely to be interesting to me, and having 
obtained every information in your power, you 
can watch your opportunity, make your escape, 
and return hither, when you will obtain your 
promised reward. It will require great caution, 
great discretion, great secretness on your part, to 
insure success, but should you chance to succeed, 
you will be doing your country a service which 
she will not be likely to forget. At the same 
time I will not conceal from you that the mis- 
sion is fraught with no little danger. Should 
your plans be discovered, you would be hanged 
just as sure as your name is Albert Fearing.” 

“1 know that, sir.” 

“And knowing it, you decide to run the 
hazard?” 

“TI do. To-morrow morning I will be off, 
and in two days in the presence of Sir Henry 
Clinton.” 

“?Tis well. I will return now to tie tort, 
and remember I shall look with anxie.y for the 
success of your dangerous mission. Good 
night.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

And the tall and stately figure turned and 
disappeared within the shadow of the neighbor- 
ing thicket, from which he had emerged when 
we first introduced him to our readers, while the 
grim sentinel continued to pace to and fro upon 
his post, as if nothing had happened to break in 
upon the quiet of his tour of duty. At length 
the hour of midnight arrived, and the soldier 
was relieved, and returning to his straw couch in 
the barracks at Fort Putnam, he was soon buried 
in a profound and dreamless slumber. 


The next morning our hero applied to the 
captain of his company for a pass to cross the 
river on the ice, giving as a reason that he wish- 
ed to visit a relative who resided on the other 
side. Although Fearing had been but a few 
days enlisted, yet so cheerfully and faithfully 
had he performed all his duties, that the request 
was readily granted, and the young man having 
dressed himself in his best continental uniform, 
started off and was soon seen plodding over the 
smooth surface of the ice which bridged the 
noble Hudson. That night at sunset, the new 
recruit did not return, and the next morning a 
party was sent to look after him. They howev- 
er returned unsuccessful, and much to the evi- 
dent surprise of Washington and the other offi- 
cers, he was reported to have deserted to the 
enemy. This occasioned able chagrin 
among the soldiers, as Fearing had always been 
looked upon as a very exemplary man, and a 
reward of forty dollars was at once offered for 
his apprehension. It was, however, of no avail 
—no tidings of the absentee could be obtained, 
and in the stirring times which find a place in 
every camp in time of war, the circumstance 
soon faded from the memory of the officers and 
troops. 

Some two or three days after the events just 
recorded, Sir Henry Clinton, the commander- 
in-chief of the British army in America, was 
seated with a number of his officers in his com- 
fortable quarters ix the upper part of the city of 
New York. A hickory fire was cheerfully blaz- 
ing upon the huge hearth, and everything wore 
an air of comfort and luxury, notwithstanding 
the weather was biting cold without. Presently 
the orderly at the door put in his head, and said 
to Sir Henry: 





“There is aman that would like to see yer 
excellency.” 

‘Show him in here.” 

The orderly disappeared for a moment and 
then returned, ushering in Albert Fearing. Sir 
Henry instantly caught a glimpse of the conti- 
nental uniform beneath the great coat which 
Albert had purposely left unbuttoned, and 
said : 

“Ah, an American soldier, are you? 
pray, what do you want, my man? 
you taken prisoner, ech ?” 


And 
When were 


“T am not a prisoner, your excellency. I am 
a deserter from West Point, and have come 
down to join your army if you will permit it.” 

“Ah, from West Point, are you?” replied Sir 
Henry, evincing more interest than he had hith- 
erto done; “sit down, my lad, I want to have 
some talk with you.” 

Fearing seated himself, and Sir Henry began 
to question him about the situation of the fort 
he had just left, the number of men in the gar- 
rison, and what state of discipline they were in. 
Albert, who had been previously instructed on 
the subject, told him that there were at least 
five thousand well disciplined soldiers in the fort, 
that they were constantly drilled and exercised, 
and that the fort was wel) defended at every 
point. He exaggerated as much as he dared to 
at every point connected with the defences, and 
having satisfied the curiosity of the commander- 
in-chief, he was dismissed, the orderly being in- 
structed to take him down to the barracks, and 
to have his name entered upon the rolls of the 
army. 

“Tt will never do, gentlemen,” said Sir Hen- 
ry to his officers, as Fearing departed, ‘the 
place is too strong and too well defended for us 
to make an attempt upon it the present winter. 
By Juno, who would have thought the rebels 
could have gathered together five thousand men 
in that mountain strong-hold? Well, you will 





postpone all preparations for the expedition, 
until farther orders.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied several of the offi- 
cers in the same breath, and all departed. 

Our hero was conducted down to the barracks, 
where he was -kindly received by the soldiers 
among whom he was to serve, and a great many 
questions were put to him in regard to the com- 
position, the discipline and the numbers of the 
garrison of the fort he had so recently left, all 
of which Feating answered in such a manner as 
to carry out the instructions he had received on 
the night in which we introduced him to the 
reader. He made the soldiers believe that the 
fortress was almost, if not quite impregnable, 
that it was amply defended by a large, determin- 
ed, and well-disciplined force of at least five 
thousand men, and that any attempts to carry 
the works by assault would be utter madness on 
the part of the British commander-in-chief. 
These reports were circulated from one to 
another, until the whole army were cognizant of 
the strength of the post, which all had been so 
anxious to assail, and the war tune was at once 
changed to one more pacific. 

The next morning Fearing was regularly en- 
listed, and was attached to a corps of loyalists 
or tories, as the Americans styled them. Here 
he had abundant opportunity for observation, 
and he did not fail to improve it. He watched 
every movement of the officers and troops with 
eyes like those of a ferret or a lynx, and listened 
with quick ear to every rumor and every report 
that found its way into the barracks, and made 
himself, as far as practicable, acquainted with the 
plans of Sir Henry Clinton. In this manner he 
was rendering important services to his country, 
and few men could have been selected who 
would have more faithfully performed the objects 
of their mission than Fearing. 

It was a fine, bright morning in the early part 
of January, and the drill having been completed, 
our hero obtaining permission to be absent for the 
remainder of the day, sallied out to have a look 
at the city. All was activity and bustle in the 
streets, for the sleighing was fine, and the splen- 
did equipages were dashing through the streets 
drawn by spirited steeds, and freighted in many 
cases with officers of the British army in the gay 
scarlet uniforms, accompanied by the fair daugh- 
ters of the wealthy toyalists of the city, who 
deemed it an honor to have their children thus 
attended. 

Fearing was slowly sauntering up Broadway, 
and had arrived in the vicinity of Cumberland 
Street, when he espied a very lovely young girl, 
who was attempting to cross the crowded thor- 
oughfare. She had reached the centre of the 
street, when a team of powerful horses that had 
been left fastened to a post a short distance up 
Broadway, became frightened, snapped the hal- 
ter with which they were tied, and dashed down 
the crowded street with the impetuosity of 
an avalanche. The young lady was utterly 
paralyzed with fear, and instead of running for 
her life, as is frequently the case under like cir- 
cumstances, she stood stock still, and would in- 
evitably have been ruh over by the maddened 
steeds, had it not been for the bravery of Fear- 
ing. While all the pedestrians upon the side- 
walk stood aghast, and with a sort of horror 
awaited the catastrophe, our hero, at the risk of 
almost certain destruction, rushed into the mid- 
dle of the street, and with powerful grasp drag- 
ged the young lady almost from beneath the 
very feet of the runaway horses, and landed her 
upon the sidewalk in safety. The maiden cast 
a look of gratitude upon her preserver, and 
swooned away in his arms. 

She however quickly recovered, and informed 
Fearing where she resided, and our hero request- 
ed permission to accompany her home. She at 
once consented, and he conveyed her to her 
dwelling, a large mansion in the then upper por- 
tion of the city. He was invited to enter,—and 
having done so, was introduced to the father of 
the maiden, who expressed his grateful thanks 
for the service which Fearing had performed. 

The young lady whom Albert had preserved 
from certain death, was named Rose Carrington, 
and was pronounced to be one of the loveliest 
girls in the city. She was now about eighteen 
years of age, and many had sought to win her 
favor, but had sought in vain. Among these 
were several officers of the British army, of high 
rank, but these, for reasons which we will ex- 
plain, stood a poorer chance than the others. 
Mr. Carrington, the father of Rose, was a whig 
of the true stamp, a patriot, and an ardent lover 
of his country. Although from motives of pol- 
icy he treated the British troops with civility, 
and even went so far as to invite the officers to 
his house, and permitted them to visit Rose, still 
he hated them most cordially, and only tolerated 
their society because the city was in their pos- 
session, and he was possessed of a vast amount 
of property that he was anxious should remain 
unmolested. 

As a matter of course, Fearing, though a pri- 
vate soldier, having performed such a service as 
saving the life of Rose, at the risk of his own, 
was received most cordially, and old Mr. Carring- 
ton at once commenced a conversation with him. 
It soon leaked out that the old gentleman was 
anything but friendly to the British cause ; in 
short, that he was an ardent whig, and then our 
hero ventured to inform the old gentleman of 
the part he was playing, while serving ostensibly 
as a private soldier in the royal army. 

“ You deserve great credit, young man, for the 
heroism you have displayed in thus risking 
death in order to obtain valuable information for 
the use of your countrymen. I admire your 
spirit, sir, and my heart is with you. I wish you 
to consider my house as your home while you 
sojourn in the city ; and as you may chance to 
meet some of the British officers here, I here- 
with present you with one hundred dollars, with 
which to purchase a complete suit of citizen’s 
clothes. It would be well for you to take them when 
finished to some public house, for safe keeping, 
and when you come to my residence, I would 
suggest that you always dress in your citizens 
apparel. By these means you will not excite 
the suspicions of the officers as to your real vo- 
cation should you chance to meet them here.” 

“ Your advice is good, and I will not fail to 











profit by it. 1 cannot, however, accept the 
money from you, for the very simple reason that 
I have plenty of my own.” 

Saying this, our here drewa well-filled purse 
from his pocket, and exhibited it to Mr. 
Carrington. 

“ Well, as you choose, my friend, I will not 
insist.” 

* Good afternoon, sir.” 

And Fearing took his departure from the 
presence of one whom he had already learned to 
love, and proceeded at once to the barracks and 
gained his rough companions. The next morn- 
ing our hero repaired to a tailor’s and ordered a 
first-rate suit of clothes, which he conveyed in a 
yalise to a public house, the keeper of which he 
ascertained to be friendly to the American cause, 
and which he proposed toa. make his rendezvous 
during the remainder of his stay in the city. 

Our hero soon decided upoh a course of ac- 
tion, and followed it out to the letter. Every 
afternoon that he had not guard duty to perform, 
he used to get permission from the captain of his 
company to be absent until the following morn- 
ing ; and repairing to the tavern where he kept 
his citizen’s clothes, and by the aid of false 
whiskers and other devices so disguised himself 
that not one of his most intimate comrades in 
the barracks would have recognized him. Thus 
equipped, he would sally out, wander round the 
town, and into the different coffee-houses fre- 
quented by the British officers, and was thus ena- 
bled to glean much valuable information. In 
the evening he would repair to the house of Mr. 
Carrington, and remain until ten or eleven o’clock 
in conversation with the father and daughter, 
when he would take his departure, go to the 
public house, and having donned his soldier-garb 
return to the barracks. Frequently he met the 
officers at the house of Mr. Carrington, and up- 
on one occasion one of the lieutenants of his own 
company, but he was never suspected of being 
any one but Mr. Clarence Linden, as the old 
gentleman introduced him. 

The result of these frequent visits to a young 
and impassioned girl, who owed her life to him, 
may readily be imagined. A warm affection 
sprung up between them, and they only waited 
a favorable moment in order to lay the whole 
matter before the father, and ask his consent to 
their union. It was some six weeks, however, 
before an opportunity occurred. One afternoon, 
Fearing coming suddenly in, found Mr. Carring- 
ton alone. He at once broached the subject, 
told the old gentleman who he was, and asked 
his consent. 

“You have my consent, conditionally,” re- 
plied the father of Rose, “and that condition I 
will speedily make known to you. Notwith- 
standing the representations which you have 
made of the strength of West Point, I have 
learned that Sir Henry has decided at last to 
send an expedition against it. His plan must 
be thwarted—can you do it?” 

“1 can.” 

“Do it, and you shall have my consent to 
marry my daughter the moment it is done. I 
will even have the priest in readiness at my 
house to unite you as soon as the object is ac- 
complished. I will then assist you to escape 
from the city and return to West Point.” 

“T will doit. I wish you a very good even- 
ing—have all in readiness ; I will return at mid- 
night to claim my reward.” 

“ God grant you may !” 

Fearing immediately left, returned to the tav- 
ern, put on his uniform, and repaired to the bar- 
racks. He wason guard that night from ten 
o’clock until midnight, and, as he had anticipa- 
ted, was stationed as sentinel over a magazine 
temporarily constructed on the Battery, in which 
was deposited all the powder of the royal army, 
a small stock, consisting of only thirty barrels. 
About eleven o’clock at night, Fearing beat open 
the door of the magazine with the butt of his 
musket, and having entered, he took the barrels 
one by one down to the edge of the water, and 
having knocked out the heads, emptied their 
contents into the river. Having accomplished 
this feat, thus completely disabling the opera- 
tions of any expedition for West Point, our hero 
threw down his musket, took to flight, and be- 
fore the clock struck twelve he was at the house 
of Mr. Carrington. He told the old gentleman 
what he had done, and claimed his reward. 

The minister was in waiting; Rose came 
down, the young people stood up, and were 
quickly united. The carriage of Mr. Carring- 
ton being at the door, the loving couple em- 
braced the old gentleman, leaped in, and were 
rapidly driven off out of the city, intending to 
take a very circuitous route, and reach West 
Point without being tracked by the British. 

A few days after these events, Washington 
was seated in one of the rooms at Fort Putnam, 
perusing some despatches, when Fearing was 
announced. He entered, with Rose hanging 
upon his arm. 

“‘ So, sir, I see you have returned.” 

“Yes, and have brought a recruit with me, 
your excellency.” 

“?Tis well indeed. You have killed two birds 
with one stone. I have received all your letters, 
and approve of your conduct, particularly in 
destroying the enemy’s powder. Here, sir, is a 
commission, constituting you a colonel in the 
American army.” 

ciara hel Rint aimee 
MILK FOR MANUFACTURERS, 

Milk has hitherto been used chiefly for the 
manufacture of butter and cheese, or, mingled 
with water, as an article of city diet. As the age 
progresses, however, new and unexpected uses 
are being found for almost every substance, and 
it has been discovered that milk, among other 
things, may be applied to a variety of purposes. 
The London Medical Journal says that it has 
now become a valuable adjunct in the hands of 
the calico printers, who find it a valuable auxil- 
iary in laying the colors upon the face of the 
goods. ‘The insoluble albumen of eggs was for- 
merly used for this purpose, but it is found that 
the required insoluble article can be obtained 
much more economically from buttermilk. The 
woolen manufacturers, also, who have been in 
the habit of using oil in their business, find that 
the oil answers their purpose much better when 
mixed with milk—the animal fat that exists in 
globules of the milk evidently affording an ele- 


ment of more powerful effect upon the woolen 
fibres than the oil alone.—Boston Journal. 
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Sester’'s Picnic. 





A clergyman happening to 
bitterly, he heleod nall asked, ‘“ What is the 
matter, my little fellow?’ ‘The boy replied : 

“ Before, we could hardly get enough to eat, of 
anything, and now what shall. we do? for now, 
there’s another one come.” 

“‘ Hush thy mourning, and wipe off those tears,” 
said the clergyman, “and remember that He 
never sends mouths without he sends victuals to 
put into them.” 

“ I know that,” said the boy, “but then He 
sends all the mouths to our house, and the vic- 
tuals to your house.” 

Eddy was up for exhibition one afternoon, and 
was being catechised before his admiring friends : 

** Who was put into the fiery furnace ?” asked 
his father. 

“Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego;” was 
the answer, after some assistance. 

“ Who put them in ?” 

Eddy’s face brightened this time, and with all 
the boldness of one whe was sure that he was 
right, he cried out : 

“ Little Johnny Green !”—Knickerboeker. 


Franklin, when he was ambassador to France, 
being at a meeting of a literary society, and not 
well hor nce pega | the French when declaimed, 
determined to applaud when he saw a lady of 
his acquaintance express satisfaction. When 
they had ceased, a little child, who understood 
the French, said to him—* But grandpapa, you 
always applauded the loudest when they were 
praising you.” Franklin laughed heartily, and 
explained the matter. 


s a boy weeping 


“ Have you drank the waters, Mr. Weller?” 
inquired his companion, as they walked towards 
the High Street. “ Once,” replied Sam. “ What 
did you think o’ them, sir?” “I thought as how 
they was particulery unpleasant,” replied Sam. 
“O,” said John Smauker, “ you don’t like the 
killybeate taste perhaps?” “I don’t know 
about that ere,” said Sam, “I thought they'd a 
very strong flavor ©’ warm flat-irons.’’—Dickens. 


vweeveve vey Navaval 


A very thin audience attending the tragedy of 
Richard II., at Windsor Theatre, pos. dime 
back, the crook-back tyrant had not sufficient 

hilosophy to enduret his negleet of his powers ; 
‘or, Josing all patience in the tent scene, he ex- 
claimed, with emphasis: J’/] forth and walk 
awhile!’ and very composedly went home to 
supper. 


The Elizabethan era delighted in bear-baiting ; 
and it seems not improbable that the reign of 
Victoria will witness a similar amusement. A 
formidable Russian bear has broken loose in the 
Danubian Principalities, and a large number of 
British ball-dogs have been already collected to 
worry him, unless he speedily retreats into his 
den.—Punch. 

A very little contents a Frenchman. A Par- 
isian will extract more comfort from two onions 
and a cent’s worth of garlic than Jolin Bull will 
find in the contents of a boiled ham and four 
quarts of turnips. We know an old French- 
man who makes a tolerable breakfast out of a 
cent’s worth of cigars and a tooth-pick. But 
then Ae is a philosopher. 
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The amusing performances, says a London 
paper, of some of the lucky diggers in Australia, 
who never held property before, are scarcely 
credible. The best story we have heard, is 
that of a digger who came down with seven 
hundred pounds, and paid a man eight shillings 
a day as his companion to help him spend it. 

“ Cato, what do you suppose is the reason that 
the sun gues tewards the South in the winter ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, massa, anless he no 
stand de ’clemency of de norf, and so am ’bliged 
to go to de souf where he ’speriences warmer 
longitude,” was the philosophic reply. 


A friend once visiting an unworldly philosopher, 
whose mind was his kingdom, expressed his sur- 
prise at the smallness of his apartment : “ Why, 
you have not room enough here to swing a cat 1” 
“My friend!” was the serene, anappreciative 
answer, “‘I do not want to swing a cat.” 


wevvevewy PSL IOS ‘ 


“ Pie or pudding, sir ?’’ said a waiter to one of 
the guests at a hotel, during the spring season. 
“What kind of pie have you?” ‘“ Rhubarb,” 
said the waiter, as he started. ‘“ Hold on!” said 
the stranger, “ never mind it. I always take my 
medicine in the morning !” 

A little girl, on hearmg her mother: say that 
she intended to go to a ball, and have her dress 
trimmed with bugles, innocently, inquired if the 
bugles would all blow up while she danced. “O, 
no,” said the mother, “ your father will do all 
that when he discovers I have bought them.” 


AADRAALAAAAARAMSAA AA 


An Irish journalist tells us of a stitching 
machine which he had seen in the Dublin Ex- 
hibition. ‘ There was lying beside it (he says) 
a coat worked entirely by the machine except 
the button-holes, which the patentee had presented to 
Prince Albert.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Mliscellanesus Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 

poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
er. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is 

strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestie news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of inteliigence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


. - the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivailed corps of contributors are reguiarly engaged, 
and every departinent is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of 
Gigason’s Picroria. 

The F1a@ is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being 
large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 
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